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POETRY. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
THE SCHOLAR OF THEBET BEN CHORAT.* 
BY N. P. WILLIS. ' 
¢Influentia celi morbum hune movet, interdum 
omnibus aliis amotis.’ 
Melancthon de anima, cap. de hummoribus. 


Night in Arabia. An hour agone 

Pale Dian had descended from the sky, 

Flinging her cestus out upon the sea, 

And at their watches now the solemn stars 
Stood vigilant and lone, and, dead asleep, 
With not a shadow moving on its breast, 

The breathing Earth lay in its silver dew, 

And trembling on their myriad viewless wings, 
Th’ imprison’d odours left the flowers to dream 
And stole away upon the yielding air. 


Ben Chorat’s tower stands shadowy and tall 
n Mecca’s loneliest street; and ever there, 
When night is at the deepest burns his lamp 


As constant as the Cynosure, and forth 
From his looped window stretched the brazen tubes, 


Pointing for ever at the central star 

Of that dim nebula just lifting now 

Over Mount Ararat. ‘The sky to night 

Is of a clearer blackness than is wont, 

And far within its depths the coloured starst 
Sparkle like gems—capricious | 
Flushing and paling in the Southern arch, 

And azure Lyra, like a woman’s eye, 

Burning with soft blue lustre, and away 

Over the desert the bright Polar-star, 

White as a flashingicicle, and here, 

Hung like alamp above th’ Arabian sea, 

Mars with his dusky glow, and, fairer yet 

Mild Sirius§ tinct with dewy violet, 

Set like a flower upon the breast of Eve; 

And in the zenith the sweet Pleiades, 

(Alas! that even a star may pees from Heaven — 
And not be missed!) the linked Pleiades : 
Undimmed are there, though from the sister band 
The fairest has gone down, and South away, 
Hirundo# with its little company, 

And white-browed Vesta, lamping on her path 
Lonely and planet calm, and all through heaven, 
Articulate almost, they troop to-night, j 
Like unrobed angels in a prophet’s trance. 


Ben Chorat knelt before his telescope, 

Gazing with earnest stillness on the stars. 

The gray hairs struggling from his turban folds, 
Played with the entering wind upon his cheeks, 
And on his breast his venerable beard 
With supernatural whiteness loosely fell. 

The black flesh about his sandal thongs, 

Tight with his painful posture, and his lean 

And withered fingers to his knees were clenched, 
And the thin lashes of his straining eye 

Lay with unwinking closeness to the lens, 
Stiffened with tense up-turning. Hour by hour, 
Till the stars melted in the flush of morn, 

The old astrologer knelt moveless there, 
Ravished past pain with the bewildering spheres, 
And hour by hour, with the same patient thought, 
Pored his pale scholar on the characters 

Of Chaldee writ, or as his gaze grew dim 

With weariness, the dark-eyed Arab laid 

His head upon the window and looked forth 
Upon the heavens awhile, until the dews 

And the soft beauty of the silent night 

Cooled his flushed eyelids, and then patiently 
He turned unto his constant task again. 

The starry glinting of the morning star 

*A famous Arabian Astrologer, who is said to have 
spent forty years in discovering the motion of the 
eighth sphere. He had a scholar, a young Bedouin 
Arab, who, with a singular passion for knowledge, 
abandoned his wandering tribe, and, applying him- 
self too closely to astrology lost his reason and died. 

+ Even to the naked eye, the stars appear of palpa- 
bly different colours; but when viewed with a pris- 
matic glass, they may be very accurately classed into 
the red, the yellow the brilliant white, be dull white 
and the anomalous. This is true also of the planets 
which shine by reflected light, and of course the dif- 
ference of color must be supposed to arise from their 
different powers to absorb and reflect the rays of the 
sun. The original composition of the stars, and the 
different dispersive powers of their different atmos- 
pheres, may be supposed to account also for this phe- 
nomenon. 

+ This star exhibits a peculiar quality—a rapid and 
beautiful change in the colour of its light; every alter- 
nate twinkling being of an intense reddish crimson 
colour, and the answering one ofa brilliant white, 

§ When seen with a prismatic glass, Sirius shows 

arge brush of exceedingly beautiful violet rays. 

: he Pleiades are vertical in Arabia. | 

An Arabic constellation placed instead of the Pis- 
ces Australis, because the swallow arrives in Arabia 
about the time of the heliacal rising of the Fishes. 


Shot through the leaves of a majestic palm 
Fringing Mount Ararat, and, as it caught 
The eye of the rapt scholgr, he arose 
And clasped the volume with an eager haste, 
And asthe glorious planet mounted on, 
Melting her way into the upper sky, 
He breathlessly gazed on her:— 
** Star of the silver ray! 
Bright as a god, but punctual as a slave— 
What spirit the eternal canon gave 
That bends thee to thy way! 
What is the soul that on thine arrowy light 
Is walking earth and heaven in pride to-night? 
We know when thou wilt soar 
Over the mount—thy change, and place and time— 
Tis written in the Chaldee’s mystic rhyme 
As ’twere a priceless lore! | 
I knew as much in my Bedouin garb— 
Coursing the desert on my flying barb! 


How oft amid the tents 
ays Sahara’s sands [’ye walked alone, 
aiting all night for thee resplendent one! 
With what nificence, 
In the last watches, to my thirsting eye, 
Thy passionate beauty flushed into the sky! 


Oh God! how flew my soul 
Out to thy glory—upward ona thy ray— 
Panting as thou ascendest on thy way 
As if thine own control 
This searchless spirit that I cannot find 
Had set its radiant law upon my mind? 


More than all stars in heaven 
I felt thee in my heart! my love became 
A frenzy, and consumed with its flame, 
Ay—in the desert even— " 
My dark eyed Abra coursing at my side, 
The star, not Abra, was my spirit’s bride! 


My Abra is no more! 
My ‘desert bird’ is in a stranger’s stall— 
My tribe, my tent—I sacrificed them all 
For this heart-wasting lore! 
Yet than all these the thought is sweeter far— 
Thou wert ascendant at my birth, bright star! 


The Chaldee calls me thine— 
And in this breast, that I must rend to be 
A spirit upon wings of light like thee, 
I feel that thou art mine! 
Oh God! that these dull fetters would give way 
And let me forth to track thy silver ray!” 


And silently looked forth upon the East. 
The dawn was stealing up into the sky; 
On its gray feet the stars grew dim apace, 
And faded, till the Morning Star alone, 
Soft as a molten diamond’s liquid fire, 
Burned in the heavens. The morn grew freshlier— 
The upper clouds were faintly touched with gold, 
The fan-palms rustled in the early air, 
Daylight spread cool and broadly to the hills, 
And still the star was visible, and still 
The young Bedouin with a straining eye 
Drank its departing light into his soul. 
It faded—melted—and the fiery rim 
Of the clear sun came up, and painfull 
The pagsionate scholar pressed upon his eyes 
His dusky fingers, and with limbs as weak 
Asa sick child’s, turned fainting to his couch, 
* ™ — It was the morning watch once more. . 
The clouds were drifting rapidly above, 
And dim and fast the glimmering stars flew through, 
And as the fitful gust soughed mournfully, 
The shutters shook, and on the sloping roof 
Plashed heavily large, single drops of rain, 
And all was still again. Ben Chorat sat 
By the dim lamp, and while his scholar slept, 
Pored on the Chaldee wisdom. At his feet, 
Stretched on a pallet, lay the Arab boy — 
Muttering fast in his unquiet sleep, 
And working his dark fingers in his palms 
Convulsively. His sallow lips were pale, 
And as they moved, his teeth showed ghastly through, 
White as a charnel bone, and, closely drawn 
Upon his sunken eyes, as if to press 
Some frightful image from the bloodshot balls, 
His lids a moment quivered, and again 
Relaxed, half open, in a calmer sleep. 
Ben Chorat gazed upon the dropping sands 
Of the departing hour. The last white grain 
Fell through, and with the tremulous hand of age 
The old astrologer reversed the glass, 
And as the voiceless monitor went on, 
Wasting and wasting with the precious hour, 
He looked upon it with a moving lip, 
And starting turned his gaze upon the heavens, 
Cursing the clouds impatiently. 

Tis time” 
Muttered the dying scholar, and he dashed 
The tangled hair from his eyes away, 
And seizing on Ben Chorat’s mantle folds, 


He struggled to his feet, and falling prone 
Upon the window ledge, gazed steadtastly 
Into the East:— 


** There is a cloud between— 
She sits this instant on the mountain’s brow, 
And that dusk veil hides all her glory now— 
Yet floats she as serene 
Into the heavens!——-Oh God! that even so 
I could o’ermount my spirit-cloud, and go! 
The cloud begins to drift! 
Aha! Fling open! ’tis the star—the sky! 
Touch me, immortal mother! and I fly! 
Wider! thou cloudy rift! 
Let through! such glory should have radiant room! 
Let through !—a star child on its light goes home! 
Speak to me brethren bright! 
Ye who are floating in these living beams! 
Ye who have come to me in starry dreams! 
Ye who have winged the light 
Of our bright mother with its thoughts of flame-- 
—(I knew it passed through spirits as it came)— 
Tell me! what power have ye? “7 
What are the heights ye reach upon your wings? 
What know ye of the myriad wondrous things 
I perish but to see? 
Are ye thought rapid?——Can ye fly as far— 
As instant as a thought, from star to star? 
Where has the Pleiad gone? 
Where have all missing stars* found light and home? 
Who bids the Stella Mirat go and come 
Why sits the Pole-star lone? 
And why, like banded sisters through the air 
Go in bright troops the constellation fair? 


Ben Chorat dost thou mark? 
The star! the star! By heaven, the cloud drifts o’er! 
Gone—and I live! nay—will my heart beat more? 
Look! master! ’tis all dark! 
Not a clear speck in heaven!—my eye balls smother! 
Break ch the clouds once more! oh starry mo- 
er! 


I willlie down! Yet stay! 
The rain beats out the odour from the gums, 
And strangely soft to night the spice-wind comes— 
I am a child alway 
When it is on my forehead! Abra sweet! 
Would I were in the desert at thy feet! 
My barb! my glorious steed! 
Methinks my soul would mount upon its track 
More fleetly, could I die upon thy back! 
How would thy thrilling speed 


Quicken my pulse! Oh Allah! I get wild! 
Would that I were onee more a desert child! 
Nay—nay—lI had forgot! 
My mother! my star-mother!—Ha! my breath 
Sufles! more air! Ben Chorat! this is— 
death! 
Touch me! I feel you not! 
Dying! Farewell! good master! ———room! 
more room! 


How idly of the human heart we speak, 

Giving it gods of clay! How worse than vain 

Is the school homily, that Eden’s fruit 

Cannot be plucked too freely from *‘ the tree 

Of good and evil.”” Wisdom sits alone, 
Topmost in heayen;—She is its light—its God! 
And in the heart of man she sits as high— 
Though grovelling eyes forget her oftentimes, 
Seeing but this world’s idols. The pure mind 
Sees her for ever; and in youth we come 

Filled with her sainted ravishment, and kneel, 
Vernon God through her sweet altar-fires, 
And then is knowledge good! We comie too oft. 
The heart grows proud with fulness, and we soon 
Look with lieentious freedom on the maid 
Throned in celestial beauty. There she sits, 
Robed in her soft and seraph lovelinéss, 
Instructing and forgiving, and we gaze 

Until desire grows wild, and, with our hands 
Upon her very garments, are struck down, 
Blasted with a consuming fire from heaven! 

Yet oh how full of music from her lips 
Breathe the calm tones of wisdom! Human praise 


* «* Missing stars” are often spoken of in the old 
books of Astronomy. Hipparchus mentions one that 
appeared and vanished very suddenly; and in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century Kegper discovered a 
new star near the heel of the right foot of Serpenta- 
rius, so bright and sparkling that it exceeded any 
thing he had ever seen before. He took notice that 
it wasevery moment changing into some of the co- 
lours of the rainbow, except when it was near the 
horizon, when it was generally white. It disappear- 
ed the following year and has not been seen since. 

+ A wonderful star in the neck of the whale, dis- 
covered by Fabricius in the fifteenth century. It ap- 
pears and disappears seven times in six years, and 
—" in the greatest lustre for fifteen days to- 

er. 


‘| Abra! I—loved thee! star—bright star! I——come!” 


Is sweet till envy mars it, and the touch 

Of new won gold stirs up the pulses well 

And woman’s love, if in a beggar’s lamp 

’T would amt might light-us cheerly through the 
world; 

But knowledge hath q far more wildering tongue, 

And she will stoop and lead you to the stars 

And witch you with her mysteries, till gold 

Is a forgotten dross, and power and fame 

Toys of an hour, and woman’s careless love 

Light as the breath that breaks it. He who binds 

His soul to knowledge steals the key of heaven— 

But ’tis a bitter mockery that the fruit 

May hang within his reach, and when, with thirst 

Wrought to a maddening frenzy he would taste— 

It burns his lips to ashes! 


SELECT TALES. | 


From the Diary of a late London Physician. 
BODY SNATCHING. 

My gentle reader—start not at learning that I have 
been, in my time, a resurrectionist. Let not this ap- 
Hing word, this humiliating confession, conjure u 

in your faucy a throng of vampire-like images an 

associations, or earn your ‘‘ Physician’s” dismissal 
from your hearts and hearths, It is your own ground- 
less fears, my fair trembler! your own superstitious 
prejudices that have driven me, and will drive many 


hereafter detailed. Come, come—let us have one 
word of reason between us on the abstraet question— 
and then for my tale. You exceptustocure you of dis- 
ease, and yet deny us the only means of learning how? 
You would have us bring you the ore of skill and ex- 
perience, yet forbid us to break the soil, or sink a 
5 Is this fair, fair reader? Is this reasona- 
e! 
What I am now going to describe was my first and 
last exploit in the way of body stealing. It wasa 
otesque, if not a ludicrous scene, and occurred dur- 
ing the period of my ‘‘ walking the hospitals,” as it 
is called, which occupied the two seasons immedi- 
atély after my leaving Cambridge. A young and ra- 
ther interesting female was admitted a patient at the 
hospital I attended; her case baffled all our skill, and 
her symptoms even defied our nosology. Now it 
seemed an enlargement of the heart—now an ossifi- 
cation—now this, that, and the other; and at last it 
was plain we know nothing at all about the matter— 
no, not even whether her disorder was organic or 
functional, primary or symptomatic—or whether it 
was really the heart that was at fault. She received 
no benefit at all under the fluctuating schemes of 
treatment we pursued, and at length fell into dying 
circumstances. As soonas her friends were appriz- 
ed of her situation, and had an inkling of our inten- 
tion to open the body, they insisted on removing her 
immediately from the hospital, that she might ‘* die 
at home.”’ In vain did Sir —— and his dressers ex- 
postulate with them, and represent in 
exaggerated terms the imminent peril attending such 
astep. Her two brothers avowed their apprehension 
of our designs, and were inflexible in exercising their 
right of removing their sister. I used all my rheto- 
ric on the occasion—but in vain, and at last said to 
the young men; ** Well, if you are afraid only of our 
dissecting her, we can get hold of her, if we are so 
disposed, as easily if she died with you, as with us.” 
\Well—we’ll troy that, measter,”’ replied the el- 
der, while his Herculean fist oscillated somewhat 
significantly before my eyes. The poor girl was re- 
moved accordingly to her father’s house, which was 
ata certain village about five miles from London, 
and survived her arrival scarcely ten minutes! We 
soon contrived to receive intelligence of the event; 
and as I and Sir ——’s two dressers had taken 
interest in the case throughout, and felt intense curi- 
osity about the real nature of the disease, we met to- 
gether and entered into a solemn compact, that come 
what might, we would have her body out of the 
ground. A trusty spy informed us of the time and 
exact place of the girl’s burial; and on express- 
ing to Sir —— our determination about the matter, 
he patted me on the back, saying, ‘* Ah, my fine fel- 
low—if you have spirit enough—dangerous,” &c. &e. 
Was it not skilfully said? ‘The baronet further told 
us he felt himself so curious about the matter, that 
if fifty pounds would be of use to us, they were at our 


with which the successful issue of the affair would 
be «omen among our fellow-students, to spur our 
ves, 

he notable scheme was finally adjusted at my 
rooms in the Borough, M—— and E——, Sir 
*s dressers, and myself, with an experienced 
** grab,” that is to say, a nec resurrectionist 
—were to set off from the Borough about nine o’clock 
the next evening—which would be the third day af- 
ter the burial—in a glass coach, provided with all 


‘¢ appliances and means to boot.” During the day, 
however, our friend the grab suffered so severely 


others of my brethren, to such dreadful doingsas those 


service. It needed not this, nora glance at the eclat - 
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from an over-night’s excess, as to disappoint us of 
his invaluable assistance. This unexpected contre- 
oye: nearly put an end to our project; for the few 
er grabs we knew, were absent on professional 
tours! Luckily, however, I bethought me of a poor 
Irish porter—a sort of “ ne’er-do weel” hanger on at 
the hospital, whom I had several times hired to go 
on errands. This man I sent for to my rooms, and 
in the presence of my two coadjutors, persuaded, 
threatened, and bothered into acquiescence, promis- 
ing him half a guinea for his evening’s work, and as 
much whiskey ashe could drink prudently. As Mr. 
Tip—that was the name he went by—had some per- 
sonal acquaintance with the sick grab, he succeeded 
in borrowing his chief tools; with which, in a sack 
large enough to contain our expected prize, he re- 
paired to my rooms about nine o’clock, while the 
coach was standing at the door. Our Jehu had re- 
ceived a quiet douceur in addition to the hire of him- 
self and coach. As soon as we had exhibited sundry 
doses of Irish cordial to our friend Tip, under the 
effects of which he became quite ‘* bouncible,” and 
ranted about the feat he was to make a’ prominent 
~art in—and equipped ourselves in our worst clothes, 
and white top-coats, we entered the vehicle—four in 
number—and drove off. ‘The weather had been ex- 
’ ceedingly capricious all the evening—moonlight, 
rain, thunder and lightning, fitfully alternating. ‘lhe 
only thing we were anxious about, was the darkness 


to shield us from all possible observation. I must 
own that in analyzing the feelings that ge me 
to undertake and go through with this affair, the mere 


love of adventure operated as powerfully as the wish 
to benefit the cause of anatomical science. A mid- 
night expedition to the tombs! It took our fancy 
po setae te and then —Sir ——’s cunning hit about 
the danger”—and our “ spirit!” 

» The garrulous Tip supplied us with amusement 
all the way down—rattle, rattle, rattle, incessantly; 
but as soon as we had arrived at that part of the road 
where we were to stop,and caught sight of 
church, with its hoary steeple gray-glistening in the 
fading moonlight, as though it was standing sentinel 
over the graves around it, one of which we were 
going so rudely to violate. ‘Tip’s spirits began to 
talter a little. He said litthe—and that at intervals. 
To be very candid with the reader, none of us felt 
over much at our ease. Our expedition began to 
wear a somewhat hairbrained aspect, and to be envi- 
roned with formidable contingencies which we had 
not taken sufficiently into our calctlations. What, 
for instance, if the two stout fellows, the brothers, 
should be out watching their sister’s grave? They 
were not like to stand on much ceremony with us. 
And the manual difficulties! E—— was the only 
one of us that had ever assisted at the exhumation of 
a body—and the rest of us were likely to prove but 
bungling workmen. However, we had gone too far 
to think of retreating. We none of us spoke our 
suspicions, but the silence that reigned within the 
coach was significant. In contemplation, however, 
of some such contingency, we had put a bottle of 
brandy in the coach-pocket; and before we drew up, 
we had all four of us drunk pretty deeply of it. At 
length, the coach turned down a by-lane to the left, 
which led directly to the churchyard wall; and after 
moving a few steps down it, in order to shelter our 
vehicle from the observation of highway passengers, 
the coach stopped, and the driver opened the door. 

**Come, Tip,” said I, ** out with you!” 

**Get out, did ye say, sir? To be sure I will— 
~ Qut! to be sure I will.”” But there was small show 
of alacrity in his movements as he descended the 
_ steps; for while I was speaking, I was interrupted 
by the solemn clangour of the church clock announc- 
ing the hour of midnight. The sounds seemed to 
warn us against what we were going to do. 

*¢?Tis a could night, yer honours,” said Tip, in 
an under tone, as we successively alighted, and stood 
together, looking up and down the dark lane, to see 
if any thing was stirring but ourselves. ‘*’Tis a 
could night—and—and—and”—he stammered. 

** Why, you cowardly old seoundrel,” grumbled 
M—-, ‘‘are you frightened already? What’s the 
matter, eh? Hoist up the bag on your shoulders di- 
rectly, and lead the way down the lane.” 

“Och, but yer honours—och! by the mother that 
bore me, but ’tis a murtherous cruel thing, I’m 
thinking, to wake the poor cratur from her last 
sleep.” He said this so queruously, that I began to 
entertain serious apprehensions, after all, of his de- 
fection; so I insisted on his taking a little more bran- 
dy, by way of bringing him up to par. It was of no 
use, however. His reluctance increased every mo- 
ment—and it even dispirited ws. I verily believe 
the turning of 2 straw would have decided us all on 
jumping into the coach again, and returning home 
without accomplishing our errand. ‘Too many of 
the students, however, were apprized of our expedi- 
tion, for us to think of terminating it so ridiculous- 
ly! As it were by mutual consent, we stood and 

used a few moments, about half way down the 
fon M—— whistled with infinite success and dis- 
tinetness; E—— remarked to me that he fap 
thought that a churchyard at midnight was the 
gloomiest object imaginable;” and I talked about du- 
siness—** soon be over”—*‘ shallow grave,” &c. &c, 
‘¢Confound it—what if those two brothers of hers 

should be there??? said M—— abruptly, making a 
dead stop, and folding his arms on his breast. 

‘¢ Powerful fellows, both of them!” muttered 
E.—— We resumed our march—when Tip, our 
a lvanced guard—a title he earned by anticipating our 
steps about three inches—suddenly stood still, let 
down the bag from his shoulders—elevated both 


hands ima listening attitade, and exclaimed ‘ whisht! 
—whisht!—By my soul—what wasthat?” We all 
used in silence, looking palely on one another— 
ut could hear nothing except the drowsy flutter of 
a bat wheeling away from us alittle overhead. 

‘* Fait—an’ wasn’t it somebody spaking on the far 
side o’ the hedge, I heard?” whispered Tip. 

** Pho—stuff, you idiot!” I exclaimed, fetid my 
temper. ‘*Come, M—— and E—, it’s high time 
we had done with all this cowardly nonsense, and if 
we mean really to do anything, we must make haste. 
*Tis past twelve—-day breaks about four—and it is 
coming on wet, you see.” Several large drops of 
rain, pattering heavily among the leaves and branches, 
corroborated my words, by announcing a coming 
shower, and the air was sultry enough to. warrant 
the expectation of a thunder-storm. We therefore 
buttoned up our great-coats to the chin, and hurried 
on to the churchyard wall, which ran across the bot- 
tom of the lane. ‘This wall we had to climb over to 
get into the churchyard, and it was not a very high 
one. Here Tip annoyed usagain. I told him to 
lay down his bag, mount the wall, and look over into 
the yard, to see whether all was clear before us; and, 
as far as the light would enable him, to look about 
for a new-made grave. Very reluctantly he com- 
plied, and contrived to scramble to the top of the 
wall. He had hardly time, however, to peer over 
into the churchyard, when a fluttering streak of light- 
ning flashed over us, followed in a second or two by 
a loud burst of thunder! ‘Tip fell in an instant to 
the ground, like a cock-chaffer shaken from an elm 
tree, and lay crossing himself, and muttering Pater- 
nosters. e could scarce help laughing at the man- 
ner in which he tumbled down, simultaneously with 
the flashing of lightning. “ Now, look ye, gentle- | 
men,” said he, still squatted on the ground, ‘* do 
ye mane to give the poor eratur Christian burial, 
when ye’ve done wid her! And will ye put her 
back againas yefound her? °Case, if ye wont, blood 
an’ oons”. \ 

** Now, look ye, Tip,” said I, sternly, taking out 
one of a brace of empty-pistols | had put into my great 
coat pocket, and presenting it to his head, ‘‘we have 
hired you on this business, for the want of a better, 
you wretched fellow! and if you give us any more 
of this nonsense, by ——T’ll send a bullet through 
your brain! Jo you hear me, Tip?” ** Och, aisy, 
aisy wid ye! don’t murther me! Bad luck to me, 
that 1 ever cam wid ye!” [They soon cleared the 
wall, and discovered the grave. | 

We had no umbrellas, and our great-coats were 
saturated with wet; but the brandy we had recently 
taken did us good service, by exhilarating our spirits, 
and especially those of Tip. He untied the sack in 
a twinkling, and shook out the hoes and spades, &c. 
and, taking one of the latter himself, he commenced 
digging with sach energy, that we had hardly pre- 
pared ourselves for work, before he had clearedaway 
nearly the whole of the mound. The rain soon abat- 
ed, and the lightning ceased for a considerable inter- 
val, though thunder was heard occasionally rumbling 
sullenly in the distance, asif expressing anger at our 
unholy doings—at least I felt itso. ‘The pitchy dark- 
ness continued, so that we could scarce see one an- 
other’s figures. We worked on in silence, as fast as 
our spades could be got under groynd; taking it in 
turns, two by two, as the grave would not admit of 
more. While 1 was thus engaged, a sudden noise, 
close to our ears, startled me so, that I protest | 
thought I should drop down dead in the grave I was 
robbing. I and my tellow digger dropped our spades 
—and all four stood still for a second or two, in an 
eestacy of fearful apprehension. We could not see 
more than a few inches around us, but heard the grass 
trodden by approaching feet! ‘They proved to be 
those of an ass, that was turned at night into the 
churchyard, and had gone on eating his way towards 
us; and while we were standing in mute expectation 
of what was to come next, opened in us with an as- 
tounding hee-haw! hee-haw! hee-haw! Even after 
we had diseovered the ludicrous nature of the inter- 
ruption, we were too agitated to laugh! The brute 
was actually close upon us, and had given tongue 
from under poor Tip’s elbow, having approached 
him from behind as he stood leaning on his spade. 
Tip started suddenly backward against the animal’s 
head, and fell down. Away sprung the jack-ass, as 
much confounded as Tip, kicking and scampering 
likea mad creature among the tombstones, and hee- 
hawing incessantly, as it a hundred devils had got 
in it for the purpose of discomfitting us. 1 felt so 
much fury and fear, lest the noise should lead to our 
discovery, that 1 could have killed the brute, if it 
had been within my reach, while Tip stammered in 
an affrighted whisper, **Och, the baste! Och, the 
baste! ‘The big black divel of a baste! The mur- 
therous—murthering” ——and a great many epi- 
thets of the same sort. ” 

We gradually recoyered from the agitation which 
this provoking interruption has oceasioned : and 
Tip, under the promise of two bottles of whiskey 
as soon as we arrived safe at home with our prize, 
renewed his exertions, and dug with such energy, that 
we soon cleared away the remainder of the superin- 
cumbent earth, and stood upon the bare lid of the 
coffin, ‘The grapplers, with ropes attached to them, 
were then fixed in the sides and extremities, and we 
were in the act of raising the coffin, when the sound 
of a human voice accompanied with footsteps, fell on 
our startled ears. We heard both distinctly, and 
crouched down close to the brink of the grave, 
awaiting in breathless suspense a corroboration of 
our fears. After a pause of five or six minutes, 


however, finding that the sounds were not renewed, 


we began to breathe freer, persuaded that our ears 
must have deceived us. Once more we resumed 
our werk, succeeded, in hoisting up the coffin—not 
without a slip, however, which nearly precipitated 
it down again to the bottom, with all four of us upon 
it—and depositing it on the grave-side. Before pro- 
ceeding to use our screws, or wrenches, we once more 
looked and listened, and listened and looked ; but 
neither seeing nor hearing anything, we set to work, 
and prized off the lid in a twinkling, and a transient 

limpse of moonlight disclosed to us the shrowded 
inmate—all white and damp. ‘Thus we were en- 
gaged when E—— gasped—*“Oh, my God! there the 
are !” and placed his hand on my arm. He shoo 
like an aspen leaf. I looked towards the quarter 
where his eyes were directed, and sure enough saw 
the figure of a man, if not two, moving stealthily to- 
wards us. “ Well, we’re discovered, that’s clear,” 
I whispered as calmly as I could. ‘* We shall be 
murdered !”? groaned E——. ‘* Lend me one of 
the pistols you have with you,” said M——, reso- 
lutely. ** ara I'll have a shot for my life, how- 
ever!” **Hush—hush !” said I, cocking my pis- 
tol, while M—— did the same ; for none but myself 
knew they were unloaded. To add to ourconsterna- 
tion, the malignant moon withdrew the small scant- 
ling of light she had been doling out to us, and sunk 
beneath a vast cloud, ‘‘ black as Erebus,” but not 
before we had caught a glimpse of two more figures 
moving towards us in an opposite direction. ‘* Sur- 
rounded !” two of us muttered in the same breath. 
Weall rose to our feet, and stood together, not know- 
ing what to do—unable in the darkness to see one 
another disfinctly. Presently we heard a voice say, 
** Where are they? where ? *SureI saw them! Oh, 
there they are ! Halloo—halloa !” 

That was enough—the signal for our flight. With- 
out an instant’s pause, or uttering another syllable, 
off we sprung like small-shot from a gun’s mouth, 
all of us in different directions, we knéw not whither. 


‘I heard the report of a gun—mercy on me ! and 


pelted away, scarce knowing what I was about, 
dodging among the graves—now coming fall-butt 
against a plaguy tombstone, then stumbling on the 
slippery grass—while some one followed close at my 
heels panting and puffing, but whether friend or foe, 
I knew not. At length I stumbled against a large 
tombstone ; and finding it open at the two ends, 
crept under it, resolved there to abide the issue. 

At the moment of my ensconsing myself, the sound 
of the person’s footsteps who had followed me, sud- 
denly ceased. I heard a splashing sound, then a 
kicking and scrambling, a faint stifled ery of, ‘‘Ugh 
—oh—ugh!” and all was still. Doubtless it must be 
one of my companions, who had been wounded. 
What could I do, however? I did not know in what 
direction he lay—the night was pitch dark—and if 
I crept from my hiding place, for all I knew, I might 
be shot myself. Ishall never forget that hour—no, 
never! ‘here was J, squatting like a toad on the 
wet grass and weeds, not daring to do more than 
breathe! Here was a predicament! I could not con- 
jecture how the affair would terminate. Was I to 
lie where I was till daylight? What was become 
of my companions?—While I was turning these 
thoughts in my mind, and wondering that all was so 
quiet, my ear caught the sound of the splashing of wa- 
ter, apparently at but a yard or two distance, ming- 
led with the sound of a half-smothered human voice 
—Ugh! ugh! Och, muther! muther! muther!”—ano- 
ther splash—* ‘and isn’t it drowned and kilt I am,”— 

‘‘Whew! Tip in trouble,” thought I, not daring 
to speak. Yes—it was poor Tip, lafterwards found 
—who had followed at my heels, scampering after 
me as fast as fright could drive him, till his career 
was unexpectedly ended by his tumbling—souse— 
head over heels, into a newly-opened grave in his 
path, with more than a foot of water init. There 
the poor fellow remained, after recovering from the 
first shock of his fall, not daring to utter a word for 
some time, least he should be discovered—straddling 
over the water with his toes and elbows stuck into 
the loose soil on each side, to supporthim. This 
was his interesting position, as he subsequently in- 
formed me, at the time of uttering the sounds which 
first attracted my attention. Though not aware of 
his situation at the time, I was almost choked with 
laughter as he went on with his soliloquy, somewhat 
in this strain:—— 

“Och, Tip, ye ould devil! Don’t it sarve ye right, 
ye fool? Ye villanous ould ecoffin-robber! Won’t 
ye burn for this hereafter, ye sinner? Ullaloo! When 
ye are dead yourself, may ye be treated like that 
poor cratur—and yourself alive to seeit! Och, hub- 
haboo! hubbaboo! Isn’t it sure that I'll be drowned, 
an’ then it’s kilt 1’ll be!”—a loud splash, and a pause 
for a few moments, as if he was re-adjusting his foot- 
ing—**Och, an’ I’m catching my dith of could! Fait, 
an’ it’s divel a drop o’ the two bottles o’ whiskey Ill 
ever see.” 

** Tip—Tip—T ip !” I whispered, in a low tone. 
There was a dead silence. ‘* Tip, Tip, where are 
you? What’s the matter, eh?”—No answer: but 
he muttered in a low tone to himself—‘* Where am J, 
by my soul !-Isn’t it dead and kilt, and drowned, 

Tip—Tip—tTip !” I repeated a little louder. 

** Tip, indeed ! Pait, ye may call, bad luck to ye, 
whoever ye are—but its devil a word “ll I be after 
spaking to ye.” 

‘* Tip, you simpleton! It’s I—Mr. ——!” 

In an instant there was a sound of jumping and 
splashing, as if surprise had made him slip from his 
standing again, and he called out, ** Whoo ! Whoo ! 
an’ it’s you, sweet Mr. —— ? What is the matter 


wid ye? Are ye kilt? Where are they all? Have 
they taken ye away, e mother’s son of you?” 
he asked eagerly ina breath. 

- Why, what are you doing, Tip? Where are 

ou ? . 
he Fait, an’ its being washed I am, in the feet, and 
in the oe tub your honour ever saw !”—A noise 
of scuffling not many yards off silenced us both in an 
instant. Presently I distinguished the voice of E——, 
calling out,—‘* Help, M !? my name—** Where 
are you??? The noise increased, and seemed nearer 
than before. I crept from my lurking place, and aid- 
ed at Tip’s resurrection, and both of us hurried to- 
wards the spot where the sound came from. By the 
faint moonlight, I could just see the outlines of two 
figures violently struggling and grappling together. 
Before I could come up to them, both fell down lock- 
ed in each other’s arms, rolling over each other, gras 
ing one another’s collars, gasping and panting as if in 
mortal struggle. The moon suddenly emerged, and 
whodo you think, reader, was E——— ’s antagonist? 
Why the person whose appearance had discomfitted 
us all—our coacuman! That worthy individual, 
alarmed at our protracted stay, had, contrary to our 
injunctions left his coach to come and search for us. 
Hz it was whom we had seen stealing towards us; his 
steps—his voice had alarmed us, for he could not see 
us distinctly enough to discover whether we were his 
fareor not. He was on the point of whispering my 
name, when we should all have understood one anoth- 
er—when lo, we started off in the manner which has 
been described, and he himself not knowing that he 
was the reason of it, had taken to his heels and fled 
for his life! He supposed we had fallen into a sort of 
ambuscade. He happened to hide himself behind the 
tombstone next but one to that which sheltered E—— 
Finding all quiet, he and E——, as if by natural con- 
sent, were groping from their hiding places, when 
they unexpectedly fell foul of one another—each toc 
affrighted to speak—and hence the scuffle. 

Aiter this satisfactory denouncement, we all re- 
paired to the grave’s mouth, and found the corpse ard 
coffin precisely as we had left them. We were not 
many moments in taking out the body, stripping it, 
and thrusting it into the sack we had ems 4 Awe 
then tied the top of the sack, carefully deposited the 
shroud, &c. in the coffin, re-serewed down the lid-- 
fearful—impious mockery! and consigned it once 
more to its resting-place. Tip scattering a handful 
of earth on the lid, and exclaiming reverenuy,—*‘An’ 
may the Lord forgive us for what we have done to 
ye!” The coachman and 1 then took the body be- 
tween us to the coach, leaving M——, and E—, 
and Tip to fill upthe grave. 

Our troubles were not ended, however. Truly it 
seemed as though Providence was throwing eyery 
obstacle in our way. Nothing went right! On 
erp | the spot where we had left the coach, be- 
hold it lay several ree further in the lane, tilted 
into the ditch—for the horses, being hungry, and left 
to themselves, in their anxiety to graze on the ver- 
dant bank of the hedge, had contrived to‘overturn 
the vehicle in the ditch, and one of the horses was 
kicking vigorously when we came up—his whole 
body off the ground, and resting on that of his com- 
panion. We had considerable difficulty in righting 
the coach, as the horses were inclined to be obstre- 
perous. We succeeded, however—deposited our 
unholy spoil within, turned the horses’ heads towards 
the high-road, and then, after enjoining Jehu to keep 
his place on the box, I went to see how my compa- 
nions were getting on. They had nearly completed 
their task, and told me that ** shovelling in was sur- 
prisingly easier fhan shovelling owt!” We took great 
pains to leave every thing as neat, and as nearly re- 
sembling what we found it, as possible, in order that 
our visit might not be suspected. We then carried 
each our own tools, and hurried as fast as possible to 
our coach; for the dim twilight had already stolen a 
march upon us, devoutly thankful that, after so many 
interruptions, we had succeeded in effecting our ob- 
ject. 

It was broad daylight before we reached town—and 
a wretched coach company we looked—all wearied and 
dirty—Tip especially, who snored in the corner as 
comfortably as if he had been warm in his bed. I 
heartily resolved, with him, on leaving the coach, 
that it should be’**the devil’s own dear self that should 
timpt me agin body-snatching!”* 


LITERARY. 


From the N. Y. American. 
THE PERSIAN ADVENTURER. 


The adventures of ** The Kuzzilbash,” possibly 
now forgotten by many whom at the time of their ap- 
pearance they strongly interested, were distinguished 
by graphic delineations of scenes, countries and man- 
ners, so wholly different from those which constitute 
the themes of ordinary tales and novelsas on the score 
of novelty alone to attract many readers, ‘There was 
such strength and vividness in the delineations, espe- 
cially when the atrocious passions were in play, asto 
rivet the attention, even when the heart revolted at 
the perusal. The sequel, now given to us under a 
different name, will be found not less powerfully ex- 
ecuted. It is indeed, a book of wars, battles, escapes, 
and sufferings unparalleled—and through regions and 
among tribes with unpronounceable names, but with 


* On examining the body, we found that Sir —— 
——’s suspicions were fully verified. It was disease 
of the’ heart—but of too complicated a nature to be 
made intelligible to general readers. 
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the full quantum of human passions; and those the; But the sound of my voice, and the glance of my; Mahomed at last:—‘we have cause, sir, to be thank-; In a morning robe girt hastily about his person, 
passions of Eastern climes. Before giving the only | opening eyes, had an instantaneous and powerful | ful; for we have escaped a great danger, although |gwith dust upon his head, and a countenance disfigur- 
extracts for which we have room, it may be as well| effect upon the female. She started; the anxious| not without paying for our safety. It will distress |€d with grief, did the emperor of Hindoostan, attend- 


to state the author’s reasons for the change 
which is, that a bookseller assured him “ The Kuz- 
zilbash,” Spree on such occasions we presume 
Guzzlebash, ) had been more than once inquired for 
as ‘a cookery book!” Now to our extract. Itis the 
escape of the hero by the interposition of a female, 
from a dungeon, where he had been faithlessly im- 
mured and doomed to death by a chief, to whom he 
went on a friendly mission from his sovereign, the 
great Nadir. : 

By the dawn of day we had entered among a maze 
of those earthy hillocks which so often swarm around 
the foot of the mountains; and preparatory to halting 
for morning prayers, and for refreshment, in a spot 
which promised no interruption. Yar Mahomed had 
urged his horse to the summit of one of those hillocks 
to cast a precautionary glance around, when all at 
once the clattering of many hoofs was heard. A loud 
halloo succeeded, and six or eight horsemen appear- 
ed galloping towards us, along a little hollow which 
wound among the irregularities of the ground. 

Fortunately for us, a deep rocky chasm which cross- 
ed their track had the effect of checking their im- 
petuosity, and iving us time to prepare for receiv- 
ing them:—*‘ To the left!—to the height on the left, 
my friends!” shouted I; and seizing at once the bri- 
die of my conduetress’ horse, and goring my own 
with the stirrups, [gained in a moment the summit 
of the nearest hillock. As good luck would have it, 
it was likewise among the highest of those around, 
and its surface was furrowed into hollows and fissures 
well calculated to afford shelter from the fire of an 
enemy. Before our whole party had joined upon this 
spot, the horsemen, finding that they had failed in 
surprising us, and not caring to entangle themselves 
in the ravine, had unslung their matchlocks and 
commenced their fire. The balls of their first dis- 
charge whistled among us: one of them grazed my 
arm, and another wounded one of our horses; but ere 
they could repeat it we, on our part, sprang from our 
horses, and come them as we best might, in the 
hollows before spoken of, were prepared to return 
their salute with interest. : 

For my-own share, assisting Noor Mahomed in be- 
stowing his female charge in a spot where she might 
be in tolerable security, I prepared to defend the po- 
sition we had taken up to the last extremity, and to 
sell, if so it was to be, my blood as dear as possible, 
‘The advantage was now all on one side; the per- 
sons of our assailants were exposed, while ours re- 
mained in a great degree covered from their view. 
The consequence was, that three of their number 
were speedily disabled; while the rest, convinced as 
it seemed, of the inequality of the contest, began to 
look about them as if meditating to decamp. . 

But their real object soon became apparent. Ea- 
ger to repel the only enemies we could see, our at- 
tention, was entirely diverted from other quarters, 
and it was not until they were within a few yards of 
our position, that we were startled by the somewhat 

remature shout of ten or twelve fresh horsemen 
in upon our rear. 

All now seemed lost. I[t was a fearful moment. | 
But my comrades were not cowards, and the struggle 
was now for life or death. “Servantsof Nadir, remem- 
ber your name and your duty,” shouted I, discharg- 
ing at the same time my matchlock at the foremost 
with unerring aim. ‘The rider sprang upwards from 
his steed, and fell beneath it as it still bounded on. 
The quick successive reports of four or five other 
matchlocks, which, from the closeness of the approach- 
ing mass, threw their shot with fatal effect, gave an 
instant check to ourassailants; nor did we fail to take 
advantage of theirindecision. Yar Mahomed and my- 
self rushed forward, drawing our swords; and before 
our foes could recover themselves, three of their 
horses were brought to the ground, hamstrung, bruis- 
ing and disabling their riders in their fall. 

Ve strove to pursue our success, by ridding our- 
selves of these dismounted enemies; but here our for- 
tue failed us. I saw Yar Mahomed struck down by 
a horse but not before the rider had received from 
his sword a ghastly and disabling wound in the thigh; 
and quitting the object of my own pursuit I was 
hurrying to his assistance, when the swift rush of a 
charger, accompanied by a stunning blow on the 
head, stopped my career, as I believed at the moment, 
fatally. My senses reeled; the vision of a fierce 
countenance, and the gleam of a dagger descending 
on my breast, floated dimly before me, when a pierc- 
ing shriek rung in my ear. A light shadowy arm 
darted across my half closed eyes, and the hostile form 
rolled a ponderous and lifeless mass, upon my pros- 
trate and now senseless body. 

Some minutes passed before I recovered my senses. 
All was still around mé; the noise of the shouting and 
the firing, the clashing of swords, the neighing of 
horses, and the imprecations of their riders, had ceas- 
ed. The first object which saluted my opening eyes 
was the form of a female, on whose lap my head was 
supported, and who bent over me with an expression 
of earnest tenderness, which the disorder of her 
dress permitted me to remark in her beautiful. fea- 
tures. It was my conductress; my déliverer of the 
preceding night. The stranger, Noor Mahomed, 
who had just bound up my wound with a fragmentof 
his own turban, stood gazing upon us with painful 
interest. 

A sick dizziness oppressed my brain; my recol- 
lection was altogether confused, and the first efforts 
of speech produced only some incoherent attempts 


at inquiry, where I was, and what had happened. — 


of title; | 


contraction of her bréw disappeared; her own eye 
shot forth a beam of joy, and she exclaimed with sud- 
den energy:—**‘ He lives, then!—Oh, God! thou art 
all merciful! I thank thee, Allah!” In the next 
moment Noor Mahomed was kneeling beside me; 
and others gathered round to listen to her words,— 
But I only heard the sweet gentle voice of her whose 
hand still pressed upon my bleeding head, and whose 
tones thrilled to my very heart. 

**And who then are you, kind and benevolent 
creature, that watches like an angel over Ismael, to 
save him, and to do him good?” uttered I slowly, 
and gazing upwards at her, afler a pause of some 
moments. The disordered veil had been already re- 
placed, so as to hide her countenance; but it could 
not conceal the agitation which almost convulsed her. 
Her tears rained thick and fast upon my face as she 
bent over me; heavy and frequent sobs shook her 
whole frame; and she trembled violently in every 
limb. It was long before she was able to utter a 
word; and I remained silentand motionless, like one 
in a dream; half doubting whether what I saw was 
real; half dreading the import of her expected reply. 
** Merciful Allah!” she exclaimed at length in bro- 
ken words, ‘* what atime, whata place is this for 
such a disclosure: but it must be—Ismael, dearest Is- 
mael!” continued she, breathless with emotion.— 
**ITow will you credit it? what will you say? Yet 
oh, Allah! could Ihave done it for any but a bro- 
ther?—Ismael! will you not acknowledge and receive 
your sister Hoosseinee?”’ 

Wavering and unsettled, my awakening senses 
scarcely comprehended what she said. 
and endearing name of sister pronounced by her was 
all that caught my ear. Instinetively, I sprang from 
her knees, upon which till then my aching head re- 
posed, and met her outstretched arms as she leaned 
towards me, in overwhelming emotion, Our em 
brace was earnest and mutual: but the effort was more 
than my wounded frame could endure; and in a mo- 
ment atter my head reeled, and I fell once more in- 
sensible upon my sister’s lap. 

I will not dwell upon the mingled astonishment 
and delight which succeeded my second revival to 
consciousness, and the eager inquiries to which the 
surprising communication I had received could not 
avoid giving rise, But my sister gently reminded 
me neither time nor place admitted of her giving me 
satisfactory replies; and contented herself with as- 
suring me that all she had said was truth, and should 
be fully explained ata fitting season: in the mean 
time, she besought me to recollect myself, and pre- 
pare, if possible, to resume the journey; ‘* for,” ad- 
ded she, ** neither safety nor convenience will admit 
of a longer stay in this place; and I see that the party 
are already preparing for our departure.” 

Her words recalled me to a recollection of my 
duty, and I raised my head once more to look round 
me. No one was near us, except the stranger, Noor 
Mahomed, who still stood a tew paces off, regarding 
us earnestly. Forgetting at this sight his attention 
to myself, L felt shame that the jealous emotion with 
which this young man had already inspired me re- 
vived, as Il recollected his impertinent continuance 
beside us, during a scene which should have been 
sacred against all intrusion. All others of the party 
I observed had, in decency as it seemed, retired. 

The frown which gathered on my brow, as my 
eye fell upon his person, slight though it was, did 
not eseape the quick apprehension of my sister.— 
** Ah, Ismael! my brother! look not so upon him,” 
said she with an anxious energy, which rose above 
the impulse of maidenly confusion; ** be candid and 
generous to one who is brave and noble like yourself; 
without whose zeal and perseverance neither yeu nor 
I had ever seen this hour. Dearest brother, receive 
in Noqr Mahomed the preserver of your sister,— 
her faithful lover,—her betrothed husband. Oh, 
Allah! this heart was yielded to him when there was 
no friend to help, no human being to care for the 
miserable Hoosseinee; when she dreamed not that in 
the wide,world there existed a living thing that had 
the slightest claim upon her affection or her duty !— 
Do not—do not cloud the dawn of our happier pros- 
pects by coldly looking upon one who has already 
risked his life to save you, and would give his blood 
for yours!” 

‘Disclosures came thick upon me: here was an- 
other for which I was totally unprepared, and which 
might not have been altogether grateful; but there 
was an earnest and affecting tenderness in the appeal 
of my sister which was irresistible: it roused the 
better feelings of my nature, and showed me the 
hateful ungracious part which I might have been led 
to take, in its true light. Turning at onee towards 
the young man, and embracing .him with warmth, 
I thanked him for the zeal he had exerted inmy own 
and her behalf, and assured him of my hope and con- 
viction that he would prove himself worthy of the 
heart he had gained. 

‘¢ And are ye then all safe?” inquired I, with re- 
newed anxiety, as the agitation of these unexpected 
events a little subsided: —*‘where is Yar Mahomed? 
—surely I remember.” ‘‘Be satisfied sir;” repli- 
ed Noor Mahomed, ‘‘ we are well off: so is Yar 
‘Mahomed; but he has had a narrow escape.” ‘And 
Cossim? I see him not:—he was not wont to be last 
in attending his master in the hour of pain,” conti- 
nued I, as past days and former services arose in my 
remembrance. They were silent. ‘‘Why speak ye 
not?—what has happened?” urged I, looking round 


upon them. ‘It cannot be concealed,” replied Noor 


‘The sacred | 


you; but it cannot be avoided:—your old servant is 
severely hurt.”—**Cossim hurt?—is he dead?”— 
** No, he lives; but—”—“ Lead me to him; I must 
see my faithful old servant. May God avert misfor- 
tune! but rather would I have lost a limb than he 
should come to harm.” 

They strove to prevent me; but, dizzy though I 
still was from the stunning blow, I rose to my feet, 
and looked around. The tokens of our short but 
fierce strife were thick before me. On the slope of 
the hillock, close to where I had fallen, lay seven or 
eight men and as many horses; some motionless and 
dead; others still struggling and writhing with the 
agony of their wounds, or uttering now and then a 
oy ul groan. These were the foes with whom we 

ad contended. Still nearer, and on the lip of the 
declivity, lay one or two of my own seople, like the 
others, lifeless and at rest. Those who survived 
were occupied in securing the horses of the party, 
or attending to their less fortunate companions.— 
My eye, however, instantly singled out one group 
of two or three men who surrounded a prostrate and 
bloody figure; among them I recognised Yar Ma- 
homed, pale and wounded like myself, bending over 
the dying man, I tottered forward:—it was in truth 
my faithful Cossim. ‘The blood welled fast from a 
gaping wound between the shoulder and the neck, 
which those about him in vain endeavoured to stanch 
and bind up; the chill damp of death already stood 
upon his brow; and his ghastly, sunken features be- 
trayed that life had nearly ebbed away with the dark 
red tide that drenched the ground beneath him. 

** My poor Cossim! is it thus I find you?” said I 
deeply aifected, as the conviction of his hopeless 
condition forced itself upon me; **a dear ransom 
have you paid for your master.” The eyes of the 
dying man lighted -up for a moment, as my voice 
struck upon hisear. ‘* That is my master, is it not?” 
uttered he faintly, and endeavouring at the same 
time to turn towards the sound, while the blood 
flowed still faster with the exertion: —‘* Let me see 
him, let me feel his hand:—blessed be God you are 
safe? though your slave will not live to see it; but 
he has lived to see two of his noble master’s race alive, 
—escaped the destroying swords,—and is not that 
enough? Andis she nota worthy branch of the race 
of Keerkloo’—what townbred maiden could have 
struck that blow?—how the ruffian withered under 
her arm!—was not old Cossim’s blood well spent in 
saving hers?’—Ay! it will make smooth his path to 
Paradise; and he will meet her father there, and tell 
him ofhis noble daughter.—But see!—see that ruf- 
fian!—he will seize her!—Save her!—will none of 
you rush forward ’—and I—I have no strength left.” 

His eyes grew fixed: I could not bear their glassy 
sightless glare. My own hands closed the lids; we 
turned the feet to Mecea, and the angel of death re- 
ceived the soul. Surely it went to claim the reward 
of a good and faithful servant in the joys of Paradise. 

Allis not, however, blood and horrors. For those 
who have a taste for the splendour of Eastern luxury 
and the ineredible pomp and magnificence of Eastern 
palaces will find in the first chapter of the second 
volume, a description of the royal palace of Delhi, 
or Delhee, as it is here written, that even beggars the 
fairy splendours of the Arabian Nights—and this is 
historical. From that if he turn to the second chap- 
ter, relating the massacre forced upon the Persian 
Conqueror by the madness of the inhabitants of this 
same Delhi, he will have perused in close proximity, 
the descriptions of two extremes in human existence. 
We close our notice of this work with an extract 
from this second chapter, which is most powertully 
written:— 

Nadir, after issuing the fatal command, which 
deluged the capital with blood, remained little more 
than an hour on the station he had chosen, gloomily 
witnessing the execution of his orders. He then re- 
tired to his apartments in the loll Kallah, where he 
occupied himself in ordinary business, regardless of 
the cries and shrieks which penetrated even to the re- 
cesses of the Palace, 

Far otherwise was it with the Mahomed 
Shah. Trembling for himself and for his family, 
and wrung with anguish at the fate of his wretched 
subjects, and his splendid capital, yet not daring to 
make any effort to save them, he sat in the retire- 
ment of his khelwut, attended by Nizam-ul-Moolk, 
and such few of his omrahs as chanced to be in the 
kallah when the tumult began, all of whom were in 
equal consternation with their sovereign. In silent 
affliction and embarrassment, they stood around him, 
unable to speak a word of comfort, and no one dar- 
ing to suggest an appeal to the stern and gloomy 
conqueror, who was the author of the bloody tra- 


edy. 

9 For six fearful hours did they listen to the raging 
of the storm; while volley after volley, mingled 
with cries and groans that rent the very firmament, 
and fire after fire blazing upwards, ascended as wit- 
nesses of the horrors which children of clay were 
inflicting on their brother mortals, The wretched 
monarch could then endure.it uo longer. ‘* The 
face of the Most High is turned from us in wrath,” 
said he: ‘**let us prostrate ourselves before him, and 
pray that he ap change the heart of this man of 
blood. Let us also humble ourselves to this earthly 
conqueror; for the sake of our people will we do 
this. If he seeks.our life, lo! we are in his hand: 
it is better we should die at once, than live to mourn 
the extermination of our subjects, the ruin of our 
capital, and thé loss of our honour.” 


only by Nizam-ul-Moolk, and a few menials, 
on foot to the apartments of the King of Pera; 
, after some delay, received him with cold for- 
mality. ‘‘IfI have sianed,” said the humbled mo- 
narch, while bitter tears run down his cheeks, ¢* be 
my life the sacrifice; but spare the innocent. Let 
the blood that has. been shed be sufficient. Spare 
this noble oT Spare, spare my people!” «The 
emperor ,of India must not ask in vain,” replied 
Nadir with great dignity; and he forthwith gave his 
attendants the signal, which, like the spell of a 
magician, at onee silenced the uproar and stopped 
the slaughter. Mounted messengers spurred on 
the instant to every quarter of the city; the drum 
was heard in the streets; the sword was sheathed; 
the soldiers quitting their prey, immediately repaired 
to their respective stations: and the deafening roar 
of destruction gave place to the stillness of de- 
spair. 
And silence did indeed brood over the vast city; 
but it was the silence of death; the ‘stillness of 
the grave; broken only by the stifled sob of anguish; 
or the deep groan of unutterable wo. Who shall 
dare to paint the misery of that night, when the, 
remnant of a scattered people stole from their lurk- 
ing places in dread and fear, to number and bewail 
their losses; when the melancholy fragments of 
slaughtered families met together to weep over 
their bloody homes, or the sole survivor of a noble 
house sat motionless and tearless, like a blasted tree 
among the ruins of his once happy dwelling? 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


From the New York Constellation. 
DIETETICS. 


Scene. A table covered with dainties, at which is 
sitting, Mr. Peter Piddle, a pale looking man, 
playing with his knife and fork, and casting dolor- 
ous glances at the rest of the company, who are 
doing ample justice to the viands, 


Piddle. Heighho! I don’t know how it is that 
these people can live, and eat and drink as they do. 

Hearty. Why, we live by eating and drinking, 
Mr. Piddle. Will you be helped to any thing? Let 
me give you a piece of this boiled ham—it is very 
fine, real Virginia. 

Piddle. Ham! Virginia ham! Oh mercy! no Sir, 
I wouldn’t touch a piece of that ham any more than 
I would have done the forbidden fruit that made us 
all sinners. 

Hearty. Nay, but, Mr. Piddle— 

Piddle. Don’t tempt me, Sir—it’s a sia, I’m sure 
it is, to enjoy one’s self in this manner. Besides, it 
is detrimental to the health. 

Hearty. Detrimental! 

Piddle. It is indeed—I’ve indulged. myself too 
long already with the deleterious dainties. of the ta- 

e. 

Hearty. When did you first make this interesting 
discovery, Mr. Piddle! 

Piddle. I didn’t make it myself—I never should 
have thought of it as long as I lived—I was going,on 
thoughtlessly in the ek, living and enjoying my- 
self, when I first went to hear Mr. Lantern’s Lec- 
tures. Oh Lord! how much do I not owe that in- 
— good man for putting me inthe right way of 

iving! Had it not been for him I should have gone 

on from one indulgence to 
pa, any regard to the rules of health, or 
moral considerations—merely pleasing my own ap- 
petite. But thank heaven! [’m admonished in time. 

Hearty. You no doubt are highly obliged to your 
friend Lantern, Mr. Piddle. But you eatabsolutely 
nothing. 

Piddle. That is truae—I was debating with my- 
self whether I should take any thing or not. 

Hearty. If you don’t choose any of this ham, will 
you take a bit of the wild duck, or some of the lob- 
ster! 

Piddle. Worse and worse! Wild duck and lob- 
ster! Good Lord! what is this world coming to? And 
these condiments—mustard and cayenne pepper— 
Let me entreat you, Mr. Hearty, as you value your 
temporal and eternal welfare, not to touch these eou- 
diments. 

Hearty. But I like them. 
aa For that very reason you should not eat 

em. 

Hearty. Not eat what I like? Whew! this is a 
new doctrine. Wherefore were these comfortable 
things created, if not to be enjoyed? 

Piddle. For our destruction, man—for our de- 
struction—yea, both temporal and eternal. 

Hearty. ‘Temporal and eternal! 

Piddle. Yes—so the Rev. Mr. Lantern told us 
in his lectures. He cautioned us powerfully against 
the use of all manner of condiments—and especially 
against indulging our children * the use of them— 
for said he, those parents who indulge their children 
in these things, virtually say to them—** Eat, drink, 
and be DAMNED !” 

Several Voices. Sir!! 

Piddle. It is true—those were his very words— 
and I shall never forget the impressive manner in 
which he delivered them—making. an awful pause 
before the last word, and then bringingit out in such 
. tone—It went like a shock through the whole au- 

ience. 


Several Voices. No wonder they were shocked. 
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~ Piddle. For my own 
pression upon me, that I’ve been afraid to give m 
children any thing but bran-bread and sugar and wa- 
ever since. And for myself, I’ve hardly made 
my mind whether to eat any thing or no. Wai 
have you any bran-bread? 
Waiter. Anan? 
Piddle. I say, can you let me have a bit of bran- 
bread? 
Waiter. All our bread is bran new, sir, we’ve 
no stale bread here. Wedon’t deal in them ar- 


ticles. 
Piddle. You don’t understand me. I want some 
bread made out of bran. 


Waiter. We havn’t got any sich. When I was 
an hostler, and waited on the aa animals, I 
used to give them bran and shorts, an sichlike, mix- 
ed up with water—but *twasn’t baked, nor—” 

Piddle. Heighho! I don’t know what I shall 
bev Have you any mush that is twenty-four hours 
old? 

Waiter. Mush! No, sir, we never keep any mush 


Piddle. Oh dear! Mr. Hearty, how you eat! 
You'll ruin yourself forever by such indulgence. That 
mustard, and pepper, and gravy— 

» Hearty. Are excellent. 

Piddle. But they’re very destructive py 20 
ruinous to the vital and everlasting functions. If you 
had only heard the Rev. Mr. Lantern lecture on the 
subject as I did, you never would 

in. His lan e was very striking. Says he, 
thay put te. on thete ood-— 
then they mux it up together—and then they slush it 
over with gravy— 

Several voices. Very striking lan indeed! 

‘Piddle. Muxit up” and * slush it over”—those 
were his very words—and they produced a surprising 
sensation on the audience. 

Hearty. Something like an emetic, perhaps. 

Piddle. No-—-Oh no—not exactly—-it was, I should 
say, a kind of inward sensation—a kind of— _.. 

Hearty. That is the effect of an emetic. 

Piddle. But this was something different—a kind 
of I can’t describe it. But I’m sure it produced an 
effect upon me, that I sha’nt get over for one while. 
Oh my conscience ! what do we not owe to those in- 
genious good men, who have at last made the disco- 
very that all the good things of this life, both eatin 
pre drinking, both snuffable and chewable, bot 
smokeable and lodgeable, were all created by a be- 
neficent Being for our especial destruction ! 

Hearty. Is that a proof of beneficence—to fill the 
world with good things, create a taste for their en- 
joyment, and then say—‘* All these things are poison 
both to the body aad the soul—touch them not on 
peril of your present and eternal perdition !” 

Piddle. The atest, sir—the greatest—but it 
isn’t every mortal that can find it out. Hence it is 
that we owe so much to those ingenious good men 
who have made the discovery, and who go about 
preaching it to their poor blind fellow-creatures, 
who have no more sense or grace than to eat and 
drink what they like. 

Hearty. We certainly owe very much to their in- 

‘genuity for making this notable discovery—but as to 
eir goodness— 

Farmer Oxgad. It’s all a matter of moonshine— 
and so is their ingenuity, We farmers, who raise 
beef and pork, don’t believe a word of it. We’re 
not such fools as to be led by the nose by Parson 
Lanternjaw, or any other lecturing vagabond, who 
goes about the country making people quarrel with 

_ their bread and butter. 

Piddle. Oh shocking! Mr. Oxgad—how you 
talk! Is it possible that you don’t believe in the 
perdition that will inevitably follow the indulgence 
of the appetite ? 

Farmer Oxgad. NotI. Even if I should injure 
my health by eating and drinking—which I don’t be- 
lieve—I see no reason for the long perdition that you 
tell about. 

Piddle. Oh that you had heard the Rev. Mr. 
Lantern’s lectures ! 

Farmer Oxgad. I am very well content, as it is. 
But are you really bent upon fasting with all these 
good things before you ? 

Piddle. Good things !—ah ! that’s the very rea- 
son I dare not touch them. I’ve been living upon 
bran-bread and Manhattan water ever since I attend- 
ed Mr. Lantern’s lectures. 

Farmer Oxgad. Sol should think from your ap- 

nee. Here, man-alive—if you are alive—take a 
chunk of this roast beef. 

Piddle. I thank you, sir—but as I value my pre- 
sent and eternal welfare, I dare not touch it. 

Farmer Oxgad. [Cuts off a large slice—adds mus- 
tard, pepper, and vegetables—and having mixed 
them up and slushed them over a /a lantern, pushes 
meee plateful towards Mr. Piddle.}] There, Mr. 

iddle. 

Piddle. Don’t urge me—I—heighho !—I don’t 
know how ’tis—” 

Farmer Oxgad. But I know how ’tis, and I ad- 
vise you to fall to and eat a piece of this beef—I’ll 
— for your welfare, both the long and the short 
of it. 

Piddle. No, Farm Cane have begun a wan 
work, and I must goon. For forty years now have 
1 been enjoying the good things of this life, never in 
all that time did I have a sick day. But thanks, as I 
said before, to the ingenious man who showed 
me the error of my ways—who convinced me that I 
was ruining my health—and, above all, taught me 
that God is angry every day with those who take the 


— 
liberty of enjoying the good things which he has in 
his mercy set before them. 
Farmer Oxgad. For my part I feel perfectly satis- 
fied with the best that God has set before me—and 


7 have no desire to starve in the midst of plenty. Thank 


heaven ! I never attended any lectures on diet ; my 
own taste and experience are my guide. And if any 
man wants a better, he’s a fool, that’s all. I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Piddle, I meant no personalities. 
Hearty. And what did all this valuable informa- 
tion which makes you so excellently miserable, cost 
you, Mr. Piddle ? 
Piddle. It was all gratis. And here is another 
cause for gratitude tothe Rev. Mr. Lantern. 
Hearty. Did he absolutely lecture for nothing ? 
Piddle. So advertised in the papers. It is 
true on the last night but one, a collection was taken 
up at the request of the Rev. Mr. Lantern, who did 
not charge a cent for his lectures—but merely asked 
ee audience to give him as much as they could af- 
ord. 
Hearty. And this you call gratis, ha ! 
Piddle. So, twas set down in the advertisement. 


Farmer Oxgad. Fudge! 
Piddle. Heighho ! [Surgunt Omnes. ] 


A LAW SCENE 

In a Justice’s Court Room.—Justice Bumble at- 
tentively reading a newspaper—Counsellor Duckwit 
is seen within the bar eating an apple—The clerk 
amusing himself by tickling the ear of the Crier who 
is dozing—Mr. McLoon the Constable fast asleep at 
the door—Snarl (a pettifogger) and baiteny (an at- 
torney) engaged in the trial of a cause before the 
Justice— 

Snarl. I ask you, Mr. Chipps, whether you did’nt 
hear the defendant say at the Pewter Mug that my 
Client stole a hog. 

Wedge. Stop, witness, dont answer that question. 
I object in toto, Mr. Snarl, to your putting leading 
questions to your own witness. Ask him what he 
heard the defendant say. 

Snarl. Mr. Wedge, Ill thank you not to inter- 
rupt me. Il’llexamine my own witness in my own 
way, which I know is the proper way. I have a 
right to lead him to the truth, and you have none to 
muzzle him; this is not the first time I have examin- 
ed a witness, Mr. Wedge—I believe I know what’s 
correct. Mr. Chipps, you heard my question, let 
me have your answer. 

Wedge. ‘The form of the question is altogether 
objectionable sir, and I really supposed so palpably 
improper that you would at once perceive it. Mr. 
Chipps, you will please withhold your answer, until 
directed by the Court to give it. 

Snarl. Mr. Wedge,I am here to uphold the 1 
rights of my client, and dont intend to be balked in 
so doing by any of your quirks or quibbles whatever. 
I wish to reach the merits of this case, and you can’t 
scare me off this way. So Mr. Chipps— 

Wedge. Mr Snarl, I advise you to be calm and 
civil if you can, I make no quirk nor quibble. The 
objection is a valid one Sir, and would be so acknow- 
ledged by every ignoramus sir who has brains enough 
to distinguish a pettifogger from a petticoat. 

Snarl. I am not to be insulted Mr. Wedge. I 
have as good right to practice in this court, and am 
as able too, as you or any other sneaking rat of an 
attorney. 

Wedge. (Sotto voce) you are alow impudent 
blockhead, Mr. Snarl, and if you dare to repeat 
such language, 1’ll wring your vulgar snout. 

Snarl. Yes sir, you have heard what I said, and 
you may hear it again—I do repeat it, sir,—I have 
just as good a right—({the proboscis of Mr. Snarl 
was at this moment embraced between the thumb and 
forefinger of Mr. Wedge, who twitched that valuable 
organ with so much energy thatacopious stream of 
claret immediately rewarded his exertion. ) 

Snarl. (After partial success in staying the effu- 
sion, elevating his voice toa lofty pitch 
Lappeal to this Honorable Court for protection, 
call upon your Honor to afford me redress for the 
insult and injury which in the discharge of my daty 
—in the presence of this Court and of this respectable 
audience—( pausing to receive in his pocket handker- 
chief the thick drops of purple liquid which continu- 
“ ‘ea rapidly over the surface of his lips and 

in. 

Bumble. (Dropping the newspaper and raisin 
his What are you Mr. 
What is the matter? 

Snarl. If it please you Honor, the opposite coun- 
sel has pulled my nose. 

Bumble. Indeed! Isitpossible! If that be the case, 
Mr. Snarl, I assure you the Court will give you am- 
ple redress and severely punish the perpetrator of a 
_— of such wanton outrage and gross contempt— 

tay be quiet, Mr. Snarl, you may rely upon the pro- 
tection of this Court—let me investigate the matter— 
you shall have strict justice—Mr. Wedge are you 
guilty or not of pulling Mr. Snarl’s nose? 

Wedge. Iam not guilty sir. I plead the gene- 
ral issue to his declaration—I did not pull Mr. Snarl’s 
nose. 

Snarl. Most assuredly he did, your Honor—Your 
Honor-can perceive it has not stopped running yet, 
and how my cravat and vest are stained and injured. 
ye they. you know you pulled my nose (wiping 
the blood from his upper lip. ) 

Bumble. The gravamen of the charge I take to 
be the puding of your nose, Mr. Snarl. The conse- 
quential injury done to your apparel is rather a sub- 
ject of collateral inquiry, and as. to the continued 


emission from your nostrils, clearly itisnot per se con- 


clusive—it may or may not prove to be sanguineous 
upon closer scrutiny. The Court will not be inter- 


rupted, but will proceed: to ascertain the truth of the | 


matter according to the established rules of evidence, 
the settled and well known principles of law, and the 
uniform practice of our Courts in cases of this de- 
scription— Counsellor Duckwit, were you a witness to 


the apprehension of Mr. Snarl’s nose by the thumb } 


d fingers of Mr. Wedge? or to any other digital 

amiliarity with the same? 

Duckwit. I was not, sir. Since my arrival in 
Court my attention has been wholly absorbed by the 
consideration of a point in the case of Mrs. Swetter, 
the market woman, which is on the calender for to- 
morrow, and in the perusal of your Honor’s lumin- 
—— in the case of Shingle vs. Shovel and 
others. 

Bumble. Ahem! I was not aware, Counsellor, 
that the newspapers thought that decision worth 


reporti r. Quill, Mr. Bawler, did either of 
you see Mr. Wedge pull, wring, wrench or twist the 
nose of Mr. Snarl! 


Quill & Bawler. Neither of us, sir. We have 
been very much occupied since the opening of the 
Court in a— ' 

Bumble. Itis immaterial how you have been oc- 
cupied, gentlemen; if you negate all knowledge - of 
the fact under investigation, it is sufficient for the 
Court. Mr. McLoon! why the fellow is snoring 
there.. Mr. Bawler, just wake up Mr. McLoon, he 
appears to be asleep at the door. Come here, Mr. 
McLoon—did you see Mr. oe pull, touch, or 
in any manner assault, batter or bruise the nose of 
Mr. Snarl, or any part or portion thereof? — 

MeLoon. Faith your Honor I did’nt say en eae 
thing, I was fast aslape your Honor, and being'aslape- 

Bumble. Truly so—Mr. McLoon—Truly so much 
to your discredit. Mr. Snarl, the Court received 
your complaint, and prompted by the sacred obliga- 
tions of duty as well as a strong personal desire to 

ward to you the justice which every citizen hasan 
undoubted — to demand from this tribunal, has 
givenita careful, patient, and I must be permitted to 
add, a faithful examination, and upon due reflection 
and consideration have arrived at the conclusion, Mr. 
Snarl, which I now proceed to communicate, to wit. 
That it is the opinion of this Court that you must be 
mistaken, Mr. Snarl, in this matter of having your 
nose pulled,—you will therefore proceed with your 
cause, gentlemen, let me see,—you were about to 
prove, Mr. Snarl, if I recollect aright, that the ani- 
mal was not a hog proper, a whole hog—that is, that 
it was malformed—a sort of lusus nature as it were, 
yes, yes. I remember now—-call your witness, 
gentlemen, let him be sworn. HYLAX. 


PATRIOTIC FUDDLING, 


**And we left him alone in his glory.” 
BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


We saw, on the evening of the Fourth, many glo- 
rious specimens which had been left—not exactly 
dona they kept each other company—but they 
were deserted by their friends, who having had 
stronger heads or leaner pockets, were able to stag- 
ger clear away from the scene of action—the Park. 
Strolling through the aisles of that beautiful enclo- 
sure, we beheld a hundred men, more or less, stretch- 
ed at fa}l length on the grass plats—some prone and 
some supine—breathing out the fumes of the *Wa- 
ter” which they had purchased at ** Three Cents a 
Glass”—which water, having been over-heated by 
rum which was obtained ‘‘formothing,” was now un- 
dergoing a ee: evaporation. ‘Chey were zealous 
patriots, and had been drinking all the day to the ho- 
nour of their country, and now were resting in their 
glory. They lay sadly at random—heads and points 
—which ever way they fell, so they remained. 
Most of them were dead—dead—drunk! But we saw 
one winking at the stars——we do not recollect whether 
it was fair or cloudy—but at all events the patriot 
was precisely in that glorious condition when a man 
can'see stars, ‘‘whether or no.” He was just then 
holding a solitary confab with his ownself. 

“By J—s—s!”? stammered he, if a man d-d-dont 
dr-drink to the honour of his co-co-coun-try, he 
ought to b—be d-d-d————-d!_ Th-that’s all 
liberty for ev-er! I say. 


“King Steph-en was an pe-eer 
His br-eech-es cost him a whole crow-own, 
He held them si-ixpence all too de-eer, 
With that he knocked the ta-ail-or down.” 


What the d-devil you st-stand there for—ha Mis- 
ter? said he, for the first time perceiving that he had 
an auditor. 

««[ just stopt a moment to listen to your song.” 

1-lis-ten to my s-song, ha! wh-at b-b-business 
have you to J-listen to my song, ha? C-ca-anta man 
s-s-sing in a free co-untry with-out having p-p-peo- 
ple l-li-isten to him—tell me that, sir? 

‘*King Stephen was an”———— 

Who s-says I’m d-d-drunk, ha! If any man says 
so, he m-m-must fi-fight me by ————!” 

With that he made an effort to rise, and getti 
nearly on his feet, he fell with his face to the ground, 
and saw the stars no more--for that evening.—JV. 
Y. Constellation. 

—— 


A dent of a Provincial Paper has favour- 
ed the Edie with the following splendid effusion in 


praise of his beloved:— 
‘* The moon has got a bright round face 


And so hast thou my love too, 


The stars shine brightly in their place, 
And so dost thou my dove too. 
Thy eyes shine splendidly within their sockets, 
More splendid still the shiners in thy pockets.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, Jury 23, 1831. 


We invited the attention of the reader to the very 
beautiful article of poetry which appears in our 
first page of to-day. It is from the pen of N. 
P. Willis, Esq. and is equal to any American 
specimen in the same manner that we have ever 
met with. Some of its passages are truly beautiful. 
This writer has produced several admirable articles 
recently—so excellent, that had he written no others, 
they would entitle him to distinction as an American 
poet. Let him but throw by his oceasional flippan- 
ey and affectation, and cultivate his genius, and he 
will yet obtain an enviable fame. We know of no _ 
votary of the muses in this country, of the same age, 
who appears to possess so much of the beauty and 
originality of thought characteristic of a true poet. 
Can any one tell us what has become of Percival? 
Has he incontinently cut” the muses’—Has his 
inspiration evaporated?—Or has he been forced 
against his will into a more profitable employment! 
It is truly lamentable that one who held out such 
glorious promise in his early career, should be per- 
mitted to waste his later energies, neglected and un- 
noticed. 


Novetties.—Our political and neutral presses 
have lately been so deluged with important news from 
abroad, and so much engaged with cabinet specula- 
tions and changes, that the cause of literature has 
been permitted to flag, and is apparently on the de- 
cline in our country. Why, we often hear it asked, 
why have we no new novels from the American 
press? The Dutchman’s Fireside is already becoming 
superanuated, and nothing new is as yet announced 
to take its place. Our English brethren appear to 
be equally supine with us—Robert of Paris, in anti- 
cipation, is all that keeps our spirits alive. We hear 
little or nothing of late from our countrymen, Cooper 
and Irving. The vile cacethes is certainly becoming 
less in vogue. Even our minor writers seem to halt 
and be lame. We were often pleased with the 
little ballads and songs which some good writers put 
before us through the medium of our newspapers, 
but these minor muses seem now to be ‘ hushed in 
eternal silence,” and nothing but—treasury and state, 
Paris and Poland—meets the eye of the reader in 
every quarter of the Union. Asarespite in these times 
of adversity with the diterati of our land, we would 
recommend to the reading community the free use 
of our Monthlies and Quarterlies. Littell’s Mu- 
seum may be looked upon as a mine of information, 
amusement, and novelty. This superior and cheap 
work has, we perceive from the last number, been 
considerably enlarged, and may now be looked upon 
as an economical and a standard publication, Its 
contents are composed of selections, judiciously 


‘taken, from the Reviews and other periodicals of 


England and America. It is got up ina neat and 
convenient form, and makes at the end of the year 
two large and valuable octavos. 


Reticiovs do not recol- 
lect ever to have known the spirit of controversy to 
be so universally prevalent over one class of beings, 
as it is at the present time among the strictly termed 
religious of our land. This has been said to be, and 
is, no doubt, the result of civil and religious free- 
dom. The admission into our country of all classes 
of religionists, the total absence of all municipal 
restrictions upon the consciences of those who wor- 
ship, or do not worship, God—and the universal 
right to follow each one the dictates of his own con- 
science, has been generally acknowledged to be the 
great cause of so much dissention and religious dis- 
turbance in the United States. But we think, with 
all due deference to the opinions ef many, that this 
cause is charged with more evil attendants than pro- 
perly ought to be attributed to it. It is reasonable, 
indeed, that where there is such a latitude of opinion 
upon one subject, and where there is also such a 
variety, there should be somecontroversy. Butthe 


| manner in which a controversy is carried on, is the 


criterion by which we judge of its effects. A calm 
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and dispassionate discussion of facts, theories or 
practices, is often calculated to make the truth more 
clear, and frequently brings to light things which 
else might have continued hidden in the unexplored 
regions of darkness. But a noisy and pugilistic 
quarrel, a boisterous and envenomed controversy, is 
always disreputable to the parties engaged, and 
poisoning to the interests of every thing concerned. 
We like, at times, to see two, whether divines or 
not, seek in friendly feeling and brotherly kindness 
to convince each other of the truth of their respec- 
tive tenets. The result of such discussion can never 
prove evil, and may often be productive of much 
good. Our purpose now, is to reprobate those en- 
venomed disputes, which have of late so frequently 
disturbed the peace and happiness of Zion. What 
be it, though in the minutiz of doctrine or in the 
formalities of worship we differ one from another, 
so that we agree in the fundamental and essential 
principles of the Christian religion? Is not this suffi- 
cient for the purposes of heaven? If we all believe in 
those truths which of themselves are sufficient to save 
us through all eternity, what matter it though a bro- 
ther should prefer kneeling at the altar of God to 
standing on his feet? What matter it though one, 
in obedience, as he thinks, to the divine will and 
precedent, prefer, in the solemnization of the holy 
ordinance of baptism, a total immersion, whilst an- 
other is satisfied with a little sprinkling of water? 
What be it though one should prefer the observance 
of a strict silence, at times, in the house of God—to 
a sermon preached without the spirit of God urging 
the speaker? What concern all these things, so that 
the grand, the primary principles of the Christian 
religion, be so mingled with the doctrine of every 
sect, that the great end of all christianity is answer- 
ed in the final salvation of all repentant sinners. 
Religious controversies are always, we believe, at- 
tended with more or less injury to the cause of 
Christ. Disturbance among the clergy of different 
sects, and especially among those of the same de- 
nomination, never fail to reflect discredit upon the 
parties engaged, and not unoften do they afford 
grounds of boasting and defence to the infidel and the 
atheist. These reflections have been occasioned by 
observing, for some time past, the manner in which 
several respectable clergymen of our city have vio- 
lated the feelings of christianity, by a most acrimo- 
nious pamphlet controversy, which has been carried 
on more in the spirit of Mammon than of their Re- 
deemer. 


Rriot.—Our city last week was disturbed by a 
riot among the Irish portion of the community, which 
must ever be looked upon by the sons of Erin as a 
lamentable and disgraceful occurrence. It appears, 
as we gather the facts, that the twelfth of July is the 
anniversary of the triumph of the Protestants in Ire- 
land. The Gideonites, as they style themselves— 
the Orangemen, as they are called by the Catholics 
—the Protestant Irishmen, as we shall term them— 
determined on this day to celebrate the success of 
their favourite religion. In conformity with this 
determination they formed a procession about noon, 
and marched to the saloon at the Odd Fellows Hall, 
where they sat down to a dinner prepared for the 
oecasion. On their passage to the Hall they were, 
we understand, several times interrupted by the 
Catholic Irishmen. After they had dined, and as 
they left the saloon, which is in Fifth below Walnut, 
amob collected, and a battle soon commenced. In 
a little time the mob had increased so much as to 
extend itself along the street for several squares. 
At the corner of Fifth and Pine streets a strong body 
of each party engaged, some with naked bayonets, 
and others with drawn swords, stones, clubs, coal, 
and every other weapon of destruction and defence 
which could be caught holdof. Theneighboursalong 
the streets were obliged to close their front windows, 
the storekeepers to lock their doors, and all kind of 
industry and business ceased. Many of each party 
were injured, some were carried to the hospital, and 
others were furtively placed in the yards of some of 
the neighbours. The police, though early upon the 
spot, could effect but little. Some of the constables 
were roughly dealt with, and high constable Blaney 
severely injured. The Mayor of the city, mounted 
upon a spirited horse, rode through the crowd at 
speed, endeavouring to quiet the rioters. The ma- 
rines were ordered from the navy yard, and came to 


¥ 


the place of disturbance at double quick time. The 
First City Troop was requested to be in readiness 
for action, at a short notice, during the evening. 
Fortunately, however, the rioters dispersed, and 
retired to their homes without further disturbance. 

Without entering into the merits or demerits of 
either of these parties, we can safely say, that the 
conduct of each was imprudent and disgraceful. 
Whether it be right in the ene class to carry the 
party animosities of a foreign country to such an ex- 
treme in this—a land of universal and equal freedom 
—is a question we leave for the public to determine. 
And whether it be excusable, in any degree, for the 
other class of the parties combatant, to resent the 
contumely which was thus publicly heaped upon the 
religion of their ancestors, is also a matter we leave 
to others to decide. But with regard to the violence 
and inhumanity which were exhibited on the twelfth 
of July, there can be, among all peaceable and or- 
derly citizens, but one opinion—that the transactions 
of that day were disreputable to the parties con- 
cerned—were disgraceful to the city, and are caleu- 
lated to stain the character of Irishmen in the eyes 
of the world, with a blot not easily to be effaced. 

As several of the ringleaders of this riot were 
taken up, and are bound over to appear at the next 
Mayor’s Court, we may expect to learn the whole 
nature and particulars of this transaction through the 
medium of a judicial investigation. 


Tue Maeparen Rerort.—In despite of all the 
admonitions and reproofs which the editors of the 
various New York papers have bestowed upon the 
authors of this report, the society from which it 
emanates, seem determined to publish a stereotype 
edition. Whether this be through a spirit of obsti- 
nacy, or with an intention of doing good to the com- 
munity, we are not aware. But we must say, in addi- 
tion to what has already been said upon this subject, 
that however good the intention may be, or however 
laudable the spirit with which this report was fram- 
ed, it is certainly a dangerous and disgusting subject 
for public circulation, and ought by some means or 
other to be early suppressed. A similar society with 
the Magdalen of New York, is in operation at the 
present time in this city; yet so silent are its work- 
ings, that it is not generally known that such a thing 
exists here. We venture, nevertheless, to say, that 
with all its privacy, it is as purely beneficial, 
and shows forth as good works, as any other institu- 
tion of the kind in the United States. Philanthro- 
pists should be careful, least, with over zeal, they 
perpetrate more injury than realize good. We fear 
something of this kind has been, (and may yet be 
still further, ) the case with the managers of the Mag- 
dalen Society of New York. | 


Great Trot.—On Thursday of last week there 
was performed a feat at the Hunting Park Course, 
near this city, which has not its parallel in the annals 
of racing. An indifferent looking horse, called 
Chancellor, and now in the possession of Mr. F. 
Duffy, éntered upon the course, on a heavy bet, that 
he would trot thirty-two miles in two hours. About 
nine minutes before six o’clock the horse started, 
with a boy on his back named Harvey Richards. 
Bets were freely made—some of the speculators be- 
ing sanguine of his success, and others perfectly 
certain that the horse could not accomplish it. In 
the course of the two hours the rider never moved 
his foot from the stirrup, and only stopped for a mo- 
ment to allow his horse’s mouth to be rinsed. He 
won the purse in a beautiful style, having to spare 
one minute and twenty-nine seconds of the last hour. 
The last mile of the thirty-two was done in a shorter 
time than any of the others, being performed in 
three minutes and seven seconds, which, it is said, is 
within a few seconds of the best time of the horse. 
As the horse approached the goal, his owner offered 
any stake that he would, within a given time, per- 
form thirty-three miles in the same style. It is just 
to say, that the horse looked fresh when he came in, 
and appeared to blow but very little more than when 
he first started from the stable. The little boy who 
rode the horse won for himself golden admiration. 


Fourrs or Juty.—Now that we have been well 
tired with the returns of the toasts drunk, and the 
speeches which were spoken, with such unsparing 
abundance, on the anniversary of the birth day of 
our freedom, we begin to look for the chronicles of 


accidents which this occasion always brings in its 
train. In Boston we learn that several accidents 
have happened, and an attack of a novel kind was 
made upon the residence of the Mayor of that city, 
In New York a large amount of property was burnt, 
having been set on fire by the explosion of a cracker. 
In Philadelphia, so far as we are aware, we have 
escaped unusually well. The following account of 
the accidental demise of an individual named Can- 
terbury, is from the Havana (Tioga county) Obser- 
ver:— 


Most of our readers are doubtlessly familiar with 
the manner in which fifty-six weights are loaded and 
discharged, as an apology for an artillery piece. It 
consists simply in charging with powder the hole 
usually left in the bottom of the weight, and then 

lugging the aperture with a wedge of wood driven 
in with great force; so that at each discharge, the 
plug, which is usually of hard wood, is propelled 
with such foree as to be a very dangerous missile. 
On the 4th inst. a man by the name of George Can- 
terbury, an inhabitant of this village, lost his life in 
a shocking manner, while engaged in celebrating the 
anniversary of our national by firing 
off a fifty-six in the manner described. It appears 
that an attempt had been made to discharge the 
weight, but that the priming had flashed without 
producing the desired effect; the plug, at the same 
time, it is supposed, retaining a portion of the fire. 
Upon this, Canterbury advanced to the weight for 
the purpose of repriming, when the powder ignited, 
driving a portion of the plug through the right 
breast, another fragment through the neck, another 
into the head near the eye, and another through the 
right cheek obliquely into the neck. The unfortu- 
nate man died almost immediately. 


THE BRITISH POETS. 

Mr. John Grigg, the enterprising Bookseller, at 
No. 9 North Fourth street, has just issued, in a sin- 
gle volume, the poetical works of Milton, Young, 
Gray, Beattie and Collins. This is one of a series 
of volumes of the same character, but each distinct 
in itself, which the same publisher has recently given 
tothe public. The whole constitutes one of the most 
valuable compilations, and should be in the posses- 
sion of every one anxious to obtain a substantial edi- 
tion of the British poets, carefully arranged, and on 
reasonable terms. The execution of the volume be- 
fore us, is very excellent—the paper being fine, the 
typography distinct and accurate, and the binding 
neat and substantial. Accompanying the volume is 
a very beautiful engraving, embracing portraits of 
the eminent writers, to whose productions its pages 
are appropriated. <A brief biography is also attach- 
ed to the works of each writer. 

We need not, of course, say any thing to our read- 
ers explanatory of the merits of the various produc- 
tions already immortalized, and given to the Ame- 
rican public in a form so convenient, and at a rate so 
economical. The chief attractions of publications 
of this nature, exist in the accuracy with which they 
are compiled and printed, and the scope which their 
contents embrace. Hence, a single volume like the 
one before us, containing the entire writings of five 
of the most eminent British writers, is really a vo- 
lume of intrinsic value, and one that should be in the 
possession of every reader having pretensions to li- 
terature, not already possessing the works it con- 
tains. The enterprise in which Mr. Grigg is en- 
gaged, that of affording in a cheap form the sterling 
productions of foreign genius, is one liberal in itself, 
and should meet with adequate encouragement. 
Booksellers who appropriate their means and ener- 
gies to the republication of really valuable works, 
deserve the thanks of the public at large, and should 
receive full remuneration for their labours. It is, 
therefore, that we commend this volume to general 
attention, conscious of its value, and anxious that its 
publisher, by a liberal demand for the present edi- 
tion, may be induced to prosecute an undertaking 
that is really meritorious in itself and deserves the 
most liberal encouragement. 

Tur Mencuaxt’s Law Boox.—Mr. Uriah Hunt, 
bookseller, at No. 19 North Third street, has just 
published a book with theabove title. It is the pro- 
duction of William Grimshaw, Esq. Counsellor at 
Law, of this City, and well known to the public by 
several historical works of repute, which have exten- 
sive circulation in this country.’ The present effort 
is a treatise on the law of account, render, attach- 
ment, bailment, bills of exchange and p >missory 
notes, carriers, insurance against fire, letters on cre- 
dit, partnership, principal and agent, &c. illustrated 


by many thousand judicial decisions, and designed 
expressly for the use of merchants of the United 
States. From the character of the author, and the 
nature of the text, as given above, we should pro- 
nounce it a valuable publication. It is very hand- 
somely got up, and comprised in 349 pages. 


We have the North American Review for July, 
and shall take an early opportunity of noticing it 
more particularly. 


The proprietor of the Literary Rooms, No. 121 | 


Chesnut street, has published and has for sale, a very 
neat ladies’ edition of the ** Catechism of Health.” 


Mr. Grigg has just published a neat little volume, 
entitled Essays on School Keeping, comprising ob- 
servations on the qualifications of teachers, on school 
government, and on the most approved methods of 
instruction in the various branches of a useful edu- 
cation. It must prove a valuable publication to teach- 
ers generally, 


Tae New Macazint.—The New York American 
says—‘* We are requested by Messrs. Peabody & 
Co. to say, that the announcement, some days since, 
of their intention to publish a monthly Review, under 
the editorial charge of Mr. Halleck, was premature, 
and originated in a misunderstanding. They, how- 
ever, have such a work in contemplation, and hope 
to procure the aid of Mr. Halleck and that of several 
other distinguished American writers in carrying it 
on. 


** HAVERHILL, or Memoirs of an Officer in the 
Army of Wolfe,” is the title of a new work that has 
been received in this city from the press of the Har- 
pers. It isthe production of James A. Jones, Esq., 
formerly the editor of a newspaper in thiscity. The 
New York American says the work may be read and 
remembered with pleasure. 


The Journal of Health, issued last week is in 
keeping with the former numbers. Among its con- 
tents is an elaborate article, giving a detailed de- 
scription of the conservative dress and apparatus of 
Aldini against fire; also an article on the Effects of 
Drinking Cold Water, which may be found in a sub- 
sequent column; and one on the use of soap, from 
which we give a paragraph. 

‘It is a very common opinion that soap injures 
the skin, and we accordingly find that they who are 
the most interested in the preservation of personal 
beauty, reject the use of it entirely in bathing and 
washing. While we do not believe that it can with 
propriety be dispensed with, yet we are well aware 
that, in the economy of a fine complexion and deli- 
cate skin, much depends upon the quality of the soa 
which is madeuse of. The ordinary brownand yel- 
low kinds are altogether unfitted for cleansing the 
skin, as they invariable irritate it, and when frequent- 
ly used, most generally cause it to become rough, 
chapped, or covered with painful and unsightly pim~ 
ples. These effects arise as well from the stren 
of these soaps as from the yellow resin which enters 
so Jargely into their composition, Most, if not all, 
of the coloured and variegated soaps, prepared ex- 
pressly for the toilet, are equally objectionable, in 
consequence of the action on the skin of the colour- 
ing matter, which is most commonly some metallic 
salt. From the occasional use, however, of pure 
white soap, particularly that manufactured solely 
from soda and olive oil, which is entirely without 
smell, hard and brittle, the fracture presenting a 
pearly and granulated or crystalline appearance, not 
the least injury to the skin need be apprehended; 
while it will be found to cleanse it more effectually 
from all impurities than any of the substitutes for 
soap which females, in particular, are too much in 
the habit of resorting to; many of which have a de- 
cidedly prejudicial effect, Pure white soap ought, 
therefore, to be invariably used in ablutions of the 
face and hands, or of the surface generally.” 


The oration of David Paul Brown, Esq. before the 
Young Mea, on the fourth instant, has been publish- 
ed, and sustains in print the character which it ac- 
quired as it fell from the lips ofits author. We re- 
gret that we have not space enough for the whole of 
this produetion, but cannot neglect giving place to an 
extract. After adverting to the former condition of 
‘Athens and Rome, and contrasting it with their pre- 
sent state, the orator proceeded :— 


To say nothing, my fellow citizens, of the illustri- 
ous rivals England and France, who, cameleon like, 
change while we describe them, and who afford 
daily commentary in themselves, and in their rela. 
tions to each other, upon the horrors of dissention, 
embrace in one gloomy perspective, the whole eonti- 
nent of Eu troubled and tortured as she is by 
intestine factions; the weapons of her hope sheathed 
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in her heart by parricidal hands!—Nay, my friends, | same-evening, Their respective personations of the 


select even European Sparta—take Poland, if you 
will, chivalric Poland. ‘The Jand of Cassimer, 
Segismund, of Sobieski and Kosciusko, The abode 
of the fair, the faithful and the fearless, Alas, what 
even is she? disguise it not—but half of what she 
should be! These are bold truths, but truth is always 
bold. Divided, distracted, enfeebled and deserted; 
Russian Poland looks, and looks in vain, to the 
swords of her Austrian and Prussian brethren to ral- 
ly round and aid her in that stupendous struggle for 
independence, in which she is so valiantly, so glori- 
ously engaged. Yet, abandoned as she is, in her ex- 
tremest need, still never let the noble mind des air! 
Magnanimous men, proceed in your work of glory: 

roceed in the establishment of a fame ‘‘ richer than 

lutus’ mine;”? Fame that shall outshine and out- 
lest. the stars. Confirm the fruitful lesson that infant 
America first taught to the world, that the sacred 
right of kings to fetter and:destroy, isa tale of other 
times. —The brave ave always free! 


For Freedom’s batile.once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sive to son,, 
Though haffled oft—is ever won. 


‘Tyrants, pouz down your legions on the sons of free- 
men. Let the bloody desolating torrent rage and 
roar as it may. Let your bribed and lawless bands 
carve out their sanguinary carnage-covered path: It 
leads but todefeat. The citadel of liberty is in the 
hearts. of her children, where she securely and se- 
renely reposes amidst all the horrors of this savage 
and sacrilegious war. What can they fear whom 
heaven smiles upon. What can they hope who war 
against the gods. He who despairs in such a cause 
as this—forges his fetters, and deserves his bondage. 


The craven heart that shuns impending peril 
Expires on its own spear—while dauntless courage 
Grapples with death, and rends his terrors from him. 


But reclaiming the wandering sight from the old and 
distant world, let us cast our eyes for a brief moment 
upon newer and nearerclimes. Behold other repub- 
lics, just breaking above the southern horizon, and 
struggling into existence, like the dawning of a glo- 
rious day through the clouds and darkness and ob- 
security of a tempestuous and bloody night. The 
struggle isin vain! Divided, like Attica, among her 
thirty tyrants, our South American brethrea may, 
for a time, fondly repose in the arms of hope, and 
indulge in the delusive dreams of emancipation; but 
stern reality shall soon dispel the blissful vision, 
and they shall find, when it is too late to retrieve 
themselves from error, that although their shackles 
may have been changed, they have not been destroy- 
ed. The infatuated populace, long fettered, and 
bowed down by the weight of their bondage, from 
ajtering their posture, may have obtained a partial 
and temporary relief, and hence idly imagined that 
their chains had been broken, and their independ- 
ence secured. The torch of discord, which sheds its 
lurid glare from a thousand hills, has been mistaken 

r the lambent and steady flame of heaven-born li- 
berty; and the tumult, disorder, and devastation of 
exterminating war, have been substituted for the 
joyful acclamations of exulting and established peace. 
Their paradise has been converted into a wilderness, 
where fellow men, like beasts of prey, batten and 
banquet on each other. If despotism is to prevail, 
the fewer heads the better; and that policy, which, 
upon lopping off one evil, like the Lernzan Hydra, 
produces two in its place, only exhausts itself with 
conquests eventually to be conquered. Anarchy is 
the most relentless and remorseless of tyrants, and 
licentious liberty the worst of slavery. ‘The desire 
of personal or factional aggrandizement draws into iis 
destructive vortex all philanthropy, all patriotism, 
and basely assumes for itself what it ostensibly ac- 
quired for its country. The fault is ever in the 
people. Tl:ey alone are the bulwark and safeguard 
of their own rights, and the ambitious usurper ever 
confidently relies for entrenchment and security upon 
their weakness and divisions. Where they have no 
integrity of purpose—no principle of united action, 
they are the slaves of passion, and, in the attempt to 
subdue others, have forgotten the more arduous task, 
of subduing themselves. It is not merely physical 
force, but moral energy, that is required in the es- 
tablishment of governments. The former, it is true, 
may carve out its way to the temple of fame, but the 
latter is the priestess of the sacrifice, through whom 
alone our oblations can prove acceptable to the God 
of our worship. It is not to the Jawless and the 
sanguinary—those who trample upon her divine 


rites, and despise her sacred decrees, that she re-_ 


veals, her charras, or imparts her protection—it is to 
those only who reverentially bow before her shrine 
with unsullied hearts and hands—who nobly draw 


the sword in defence of the inherent petvioge® of| p 


man—who, erecting themselves from beneat the 
foot of their oppressor, do not in their turn employ 
the first hour of victory to crush the humble and the 
oppressed; but who, having been tried and tested, by 
the severe ordeal of adversity, still amidst the fasci- 
nations and enjoyments of prosperity, ever grateful- 
ly remember the chastening and instructive period 
of their disasters and distress. 


THEATRE. —T he Walnut Street Theatre has lately | 


| several noble characters found in ‘* Julius Cesar,” 


have drawn from ali quarters of the city the warmest 
plaudits. 


SELECTIONS. 


LETTERS OF THE LATE SIR T. LAWRENCE. 
From the Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Law- 

rence. Just published. Edited by D. E. Williams, Esq. 

Letter from Paris: May, 1814, to Miss Crofts. 

‘*You must forgive me, my dear friend, that in the 
worrying moments of my short stay at Calais, I omit- 
ted to write to you as | promised and intended. My 
journey from thence to Paris was sufliciently rapid, 
and as Lord Stewart fully expected me, 1 tound on 
my arrival the most hearty welcome, and have expe- 
rienced the kindest conduct from him ever since. — 
Had I delayed my journey one day longer, I should 
have lost the view of some-ofthe finest works of this 
gallery, the noblest assemblage of the efforts of hu- 
man genius that was ever presented to the world. It 
very much surpassed my expectations, and particu- 
larly in its most celebrated pictures, The Transfi- 
guration is still the very first. A few days will see 
the whole taken away; and much as we ought to re- 
probate the injustice by which the greater part of 
them was obtained, it is impossible to witness their 
departure without regret,—at least 1 know not how to 
check this feeling. No one can see France and Pa- 
ris without bowing to the greatness and extent of this 
man’s conceptions. I use a phrase that is forced on 
me. Ispeak of him as present, and every where he 
is; and itis asimpossible that he can be separated from 
the past greatness as for human efforts to blot out the 
sun. Her present state of just humiliation isextreme, 
and it does move one’s compassion for poor Louis, 
who is utterly innocent of the crimes that have pro- 
duced it, with the feelings of a Frenchmen, and with 
all his goodness, he is doomed to present himself to 
his countrymen on a throne ‘ so shorn of its beams,’ 
and possibly for years, ‘in dim eclipse.? That so 
much greatness of intellect, so vast a reach of thought 
(for the plans of improvement projected by Buona- 
parte are still superior to those effected) should have 
been mixed with such insensibility to virtue, is in 
my mind one of the most painful mysteries of Di- 
vine wisdom that can be contemplated. Clemency, 
benevglence, magnanimity are virtues that seem, of 
necessity, to belong to the being who could have pro- 
jected works of so much usefulness, beauty and mag- 
nificence; and he had none of these! He was, not in 
its accurate and worst sense,—cruel—indifferent to 
human suffering, but not delighting in inflicting it as 
such.” 


Letter to Mrs. Wolff, after painting the Portrait of | 


Mirza Abul Hussun Khan. 


‘¢ | wish for habitual kindness—yes, because I feel 
it—and money concerns have no change in my feel- 
ings. This is sensibility.—(To the * comfort work- 
ing effects of money,’ it is. }—But reflect how little I 
have been accustomed to consider them for myself. 
| have neither been extravagant nor profligate in the 
use of it; neither gaming, horses, curricle, expen- 
sive entertainments, nor secret sources of ruin trom 
vulgar licentiousness, have sweptit from me. Iam, 
in every thing, but the effeets of utter carelessness 
about money, the same being I was at Bath. The 
same delight in pure and simple pleasures—the same 
disdain of low enjoyments—the same relish for what- 
ever is grand, however above me—the same admira- 
tion of what is beautiful in character—the same en- 
thusiasm for what is exquisite in the productions, or 
generous in the passion, of the mind. Lhave met 
with duplicity, which 1 never practised, (for he is 
far removed trom inconstancy of purpose, ) and it has 
not changed my confidence in human nature, or my 
firm belief, that the good of it infinitely overbalances 
the bad. In moments of irritation 1 may have held 
other language; but it has been the errata of my heart; 
and this is the perfect book which | could offer, were 
my being now to end.” ‘This beautiful painting of 
himself is in aletter to Miss Lee, when pressed upon 
by, and despondent in consequence of, pecuniary em- 
barrassment. 

«¢ If it be proof of a just claim to the character of 
a great painter, that he is master of his art, that proof 
is denied, for lam perpetually mastered by it; and 
am as much the slave of the picture | am painting, 
as if it had living personal existence, and chained 
me to it. How often in the progress of a pleasure, 
have I said, ‘Well, Vl do no more’—and after Jaying 
down my pallet and pencils, and washing my hands, 
whilst wiping them dry I have seen the ‘little more,’ 
that has made me instantly take them up again. —Itis 
leasant, that, thoug!) ail is difficulty, (though gov- 
erned by whatever general principles, ) each picture 
has its own laws, and in thatcopy of nature, partakes 
of its infinite variety. Still, thereis no vague uncer- 
tainty about it; the truth exists, and it isour business 
to find it out. A really fine eritic should, onlooking 
ata picture, be able to assign a cause and motive for 
every form and hue that compose it, since nothing in 
it is matter of accident but. with the presumptuous. 


| There is a sort of calculated foreseen accident, that 


is often happy., I select a brush, a pencil of loose 
form, whose touch may be irregular, and is therefore 


been well attended. For several evenings in suc- chosen by me, for the particular quality of the object; 


cession the house was so crowded as to render it but this 


almost impossible to get even a peep at the stage. 
Booth, Cooper, Barton, Mrs. Daff, and Mrs. May- 


is intention, not chance, or chance selected 

it. Ihave a peculiar pleasure and pride in the 
pictures [ send to remote countries, which are unac- 
quainted with the higher works and principles of art. 


wood, have all been playing at this house on the! They might with seeurity be deceived, and slighted 


by me. The judgment, the difficulty, (if I may say 
it) the science of the pictures, will be lost upon them; 
but atter they have, perhaps, for years liked and ad- 
mired itas a resemblance, and been satisfied that it 
is a fair specimen of my talent, some great artist or 
new connoisseur may come among them, and then 
they will learn, that in every part, itis one of my“*most 
finished productions; that even for the monarch of 
my own country, I could not have laboured with more 
skill and vigilance, than I have done for strangers, 
whom I shall never see, and from whom neither 
praise might be expected nor censure feared.” 


To Mrs. Wolff: 


** His (Lord Byron’s) vivid (and though dark) 
grand energy of thought awakens the imagination, 
and makes us bend to the genius, before we scruti- 
nize the man; but when he forces us to do the latter 
the former becomes an object of apprehension and 
disgust: and, accordingly, Lavater’s system never as- 
serted its truth more forcibly than in Lord Byron’s 
countenance, in which you see all the character; its 
keen and rapid genius, its pale intelligence, its pro- 
fligacy and its bitterness—its original symmetry dis- 
torted by the passions, his laugh of mingled merri- 
ment and—the forehead clear and open, the brow 
boldly prominent, the eyes bright and dissimilar, the 
nose finely cut, and the nostrils acutely formed—the 
mouth well formed, but wide, and contemptuous even 
in its smile, falling singularly at the corners, and 
its vindictive and disdainful expression heightened by 
the massive firmness of the chin, which springs at 
once from the centre of the full under-lip—the hair 
dark and curling, but irregular in its growth; all this 
presents to you the peet and the man, and the general 
effect is aided by a thin spare form, and as you may 
have heard, by a deformity of limb.” 


Letter written while painting the Princess Charlotte. 


“Tam now returned from Claremont, my visit to 
which was agreeable to me in every respect; both in 
what regarded myself, my reception, and the com- 
plete success of my professional labour, and in the 
satisfaction of seeing the perfect harmony in which 
this young couple lived, and of observing the good 
qualities which promise to make it lasting. The 
princess is, as you know, wanting in elegance and de- 
portment, but has nothing of the hoyden, or of that 
boisterous hilarity which has been ascribed to her; 
her manner is exceedingly frank and simple, but not 
rudely abrupt nor coarse; and I have in this little re- 
sidence of nine days, witnessed undeniable evidence 
of an honest, just, English nature, that reminded me 
from its immediate decision between the right and 
wrong of a subject, and the down-rightness of the 
feeling that governed it, of the good king, her grand- 
father. If she does nothing gracefully, she does 
every thing kindly. She already possesses a great 
deal of that knowledge of the past history of this 
country, that ought to forma part of her peculiar 
education, It is exceedingly gratifying to see that 
she loves and respects Prince Leopold, whose con- 
duct, indeed, seem justly to deserve 
those feelings. From the report of the gentleman 
of his household, he is considerate, benevolent, and 
just, and of very amiable manners. My own observa- 
tion leads me to think, that, in his behaviour to her, 
he is affectionate and attentive, rational and discreet; 
and in the exercise of that judgment which is some- 
times brought in opposition to some little thought- 
lessness, he is so cheerful and slily humorous, that it 
is evident (at least it appears to me so) that she is al- 
ready more in dread of his opinion than of his displea- 
sure. Their mode of life is very regular; they break- 
fast together alone about eleven: about half-past 
twelve she came in to sit to me, accompanied by 
Prince Leopold, who stayed great part of the time; 
about three, she would leave the grounds in a low 
phaeton with her ponies, the Prince always walking 
by her side: at five, she would come in and sit tome 
till seven; at six, or before it, he would go out with 
his gun and shoot either hares or rabbits, and return 
about seven or half-past; soon after which, we went 
to dinner, the prince and princess appearing in the 
drawing-room just as it was servedup. Soon after 
the dessert appeared, the prinee and princess retired 
to the drawing-room, whence we soon heard the pia- 
no-forte accompanying their voices. At his own 
time, Col. Addenbrooke, the chamberlain, proposed 
our g0ing in, always, as I thought, to disturb them. 
After coffee, the card-table was brought, and they sat 
down to whist, the young couple being always part- 
ners, the others changing. You know my superiority 
at,whist, and the unfairness of my sitting down with 
unskilful players; I therefore did not obey command, 
and from ignorance of the delicacy of my motives, 
am recommended to study Hoyle before my second 
visit there next week, which indeed must be a very 
short one. The prince and princess retire at eleven 
o’clock.” 


Written during his visit to the Continent, in 1819. 


**Rome | must have, comparatively unseen ; 
Rome, which only Lord Byron has feeling and ca- 
pacity to deseribe. “Lhe Niobe of Nations’ it is in- 
deed—the eternal city to the sons of time; for with 
that it must. exist, linked as it is to every feeling, 
sentiment, impression, and power, of the human 
heart and mind. Paris and the Louvre, Rome and 
the Vatican !—the dissoluteness, the puppet-show 
decorations, and dissonance (Rome’s purer share in 
it excepted, ) of a common fair to a public devotion 


of a people, in gratitude displaying its magnificence 


in its highest temple. Bonaparte forces himself 
upon you in the Vatican, and you involuntary ex- 
claim, ‘ How could he see this /*—and then you re- 


member that he never saw it; and that one addition, 
therefore, of crime and disgrace, is spared him jn 
the having seen it, and still retained his hard and 
low ambition. You have seen his countenance ; but 
could you have seen it at the moment that Rome and 
the Vatiean met his eye, how dark wohld have been 
its expression, and that arregant spirit had retired 
within itself, baffled and defeated; for unless he could 
have fixed his seat of empire here, his toils had been 
nothing ; and in the hands of this old man had stil] 
existed an empire over the soul, that even to himself 
had shamed his tyranny. I have already been often 
at St. Peter’s and the Vatican, and for many hours 
ateach time. The latter I determined to see alone. 
Hereafter we shall have many a talk on the compara. 
tive merits of the two great men. Yesterday, I dined 
at half past one, that I might remain till night in the 
Sestine = and the Vatican, or rather in the 
chambers of Raphaele, for, as you know, the for- 
mer is the part of the immense building. It often hap- 
pens that first impressions are the truest—we change, 
and change, and then return to them again. TI try to 
bring my mind in all the humility of truth, when es- 
timating to myself the powers of Michael Angelo 
and Raphaele, and again and again the former ‘bears 
down upon it, to borrow a strong impression, ‘ with 
the compacted force of lightning.’ ‘The diffusion of 
truth and elegance, and often grandeur, cannot sup- 
oe itself against the compression of the sublime. 
here is something in that lofty abstraction—in 
those deities of intellect that peaple the Sestine Chap- 
el, that converts the noblest personages of Raphaele’s 
drama into the audience of Michael Angelo, before 
whom you know that, equally with yourself, they 
would stand silent and awe-struck. Raphaele never 
produced figures equal to the Adam and Eve of Mi- 
chael Angelo. The latter is miserably given in Gavin 
Hamilton’s print—all its fine proportions lost. Tho’ 
it is Milton’s Eve, it is more the mother of mankind; 
and yet nothing is coarse or masculine, but all is ele- 
gant, as tlie lines of the finest flower. You seem to 
orsake humanity in surrendering Raphaele; but God 
gave the command to increase and multiply before 
the fall, and Michael Angelo’s is the race that would 
then have been. But you must read Mr. Fuseli, his 
| critic. In both the Sestine chapel and the rooms 
of Raphaele, all, in two many parts in them, is ruin 
and decay; at least it appears so to me, who was 
not sufficiently prepared for the ravages of neglect 
and time. Iam exceedingly grieved to hear this ac- 
count of the dangerous state of Mr. Owen’s health, 
and beg you to present my kind compliments and 
remembrance to him. 0 write to him would, I 
fear, be thought obtrusive, and caused by his de- 
clining health. I say rather that he is in my remem- 
brance, as one of those few of congenial minds with 
whom I could hold glad intercourse on these scenes 
around me, and whom I hope speedily to meet in 
his recovered strength. e must have many and 
many a struggle together yet. I am sure he would 
paint an admirable picture of the Duchess of ——. 
Ask him if she is not one of the most singular speci- 
mens of the cold and amiable that he has known. 

**I become more and more charmed with Rome 
(rather a lady’s phrase) as the period approaches 
when I must leave it. But there is a charm—a spell 
of bewitching influence about it, that no other place 
of residence could have, were but our friends partici- 
pating in our enjoyment. Its past greatness, the 
magnificent edifices of its more reeeut power, its 
treasures in art, and the climate, the sweet pure hues 
of atmosphere that seem to wrap every thing in their 
own harmony, have influence on the feelings that 
makes even the Colosseum, with all its sublimity of 
ruin, an object of admiration, unmixed at the mo- 
ment with one chilling or depressing thought; so 
sweetly are its hues, its strongest light of deepest 
shadow, still in union with the heaven that gazes on 
it. (Don’t think me too fanciful, Miss Emily—the 
thought is not mine, but Young’s :— 


* While o’er his head the stars in silence guide. 
And seem all gazing on their future guest.’) 


Have you ever seen Rome from the top of the Villa 
Pamphili, in the evening sun of a fine day? You 
see zrouped together, in small compass, three objects 
of great interest and beauty—Monte Marie, St. Pe- 
ter’s, and in farthest distance, Soracte rears itself be- 
tween them. Then, on the other side, you have all 
that the Alban hills command, with Trivoli, and its 
mountainous scenery, uniting the fine and various 
lines of horizon till they are stopped by the masses 
of the Vatican. I have this evening driven there 
alone (having determined to be to myself the whol 

day, ) and felt the exceeding beauty of the scene, w .. 

that undefined loneliness of delight which amovuts 
almost to pain, formed, as it is, of many causes— 
thoughts of the past, of youth, and friends, and ab- 
sence,—which I think, when glone, the close of even- 
ing in the country always brings before us. I passed 
my morning for some hours in the Sestine chapel and 
the Vatican ; and having the finest light, I sent up 
and procured an order to admit me to go round the 
top of the chapel in the narrow gallery, which possi- 
bly you may remember, over the cornice. I thus 
saw the noble work with closer inspection, and 
therefore with more advantage. With all your love 
of Rapnaele, my dear ladies, you must and shall be- 
lieve in the superiority of that ter being, of 
whom in yet Me ee sincerity your painter 
himself said, ‘1 bless God that I live in the time of 
Michael Angelo.’ Admired and popular as he was, 
it was fine, yet only just, in him to say so; and from 
frequent comparison of their noble works, I am the 
more convinced of the entire veracity of Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds’ decision in favour of Michael Angelo. I 
am not used, I hope, to be presumptuous in my opin- 
jons about art; but, in my own mind, I think I know 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds could not have had another 
opinion on the subject. There are many able and 
judicious opponents to it, but I believe they would 
cease to be so on examination of the work itself, in- 
stead of viewing it in sterile and false copies, or ex- 
aggerated imitation. Amongst the imitators of 
Michael Angelo I never include Mr. Fuseli, who, 
in all qualities of fine composition, is entirely origi- 
nal. Michael Angelo’s line is yften (I should say 
usually) severely pure. Michael Angelo is often, 
and in the highest degree, elegant in his forms and 
proportions—his Eve reaching at the apple is an ex- 
ample of it, and, in dignified beauty, has never been 
equalled by Raphaele ; whilst the awful and appro- 
priate simplicity of his tone, and that breadth of light 
and shadow, so very finely described by Mr. Fuseli 
(I mean in his whole account of this noble work—a 
masterpiece of elevated criticism,) produced alto- 

ether"an impression on the reason, as well as the 
imagination, against which all the variety, and beau- 
ty, and sometimes grandeur, of Raphaele, contend in 
vain. It is Hector against Achilles: you love him, 
but see that he must yield.” 


From the Journal of Health . 
SUDDEN DEATH FROM COLD WATER. 


While seldom a summer passes without the oecur- 
rence of a number of sudden deaths, in our principal 
cities, from drinking cold water, it is a remarkable 
faet, that the lives of very few of our sober and in- 
dustrious farmers, in the interior of the country, are 
destroyed from the same cause ; though it is well 
known that they partake freely of cold well or spring 
water; and that too, when, during harvest, their 
bodies are greatly heated by exercise and exposure to 
thesun. ‘The reason why they feel so little incon- 
venience from a practice, which, if followed by the 
generality of labourers in the city, would be prompt- 
ly fatal, is readily explained, by the greater amount 
of health and vigour they possess, in consequence of 
their temperate and regular lives, their habits of ac- 
tive exercise, and constant exposure to a free and 
wholesome atmosphere. The cases of sudden death 
from cold water, which occur during summer, in 
our cities, will be found almost exclusively confined 
to those labourers whose habits are decidedly intem- 
perate, or who make use, at least, of a considerable 
amount daily, of ardent spirits; and who, at the 
time the water is drunk, are exhausted by fatigue, 
and the heat of the weather. The injurious effects 
arising from the use of cold fluids, in such habits, 
under similar circumstances, are not, however, met 
with only in the city—the farmer or labourer in the 
country, the energies of whose constitution have been 
depressed by the pernicious practice of dram drink- 
ing, will equally fall a victim, if, when fatigued by 
labour, or exhausted by profuse perspiration, he at- 
tempt to allay his thirst from the cold spring. The 
system of the drunkard has not the power of resist- 
ing the inflaence of either heat or cold—hence, in 
hot weather, it is readily exhausted even by moderate 
exertion; while it sinks rapidly under the depressing 
effects of cold, whether acting on the stomach, the 
great centre of vitality,or upon the exterior surface of 
the body. It is not to be wondered at, theretore, that 
when such a person is exposed, at the same time, to 
the influence of intense heat, during mid-summer, 
and to the sudden impression of the cold water taken 
into the stomach, that an immediate cessation of life 
should be the result. 

The use of water of a very low temperature, as 
that of deep wells, or which has been rendered cold 
by the application of ice, is by no means to be recom- 
mended, even to the perfectly temperate. Its in- 
troduction into the stomach is always attended with 
danger, but especially after exposure to heat, or 
when the body is labouring, for the time, under a 
degree of exhaustion, by whatever cause produced. 
Though it will seldom kill, immediately, those in 
perfect health; yet it is liable to produce violent 
cramp, or even inflammation of the stomach. But in 
avoiding the imprudent use of cold water, there is 
not the least necessity for giving up entirely na- 
ture’s beverage, nor of resorting, under any cir- 
cumstances, for a drink, to distilled or ferment- 
ed liquors. Water of the temperature of that 
afforded by our hydrants in the city; or, in the 
country, water, whieh, after being drawn, is, for a 
short time, exposed to the air, may be fearless- 
ly drunk, at all times, by a person in ordinary health. 
“Vhen injury to such does occur from the use of 
water, it is referrible, in most cases, less to its cold- 
ness, than to the eagerness and rapidity with which 
itis swallowed, and the excessive quantity drank at 
onetime. It is well known to every one, who has 
tried the experiment, that thirst is most readily and 
effectually quenched, by the frequent use of very 
moderate quantities of fluid, slowly swallowed. The 
habit of suddenly introducing into the stomach a 
large amount of water, no matter what the tempera- 
ture may be, is of itself, liable to produce, not only 
uneasy sensations to the individual, but permanent 
injury to the stomach. The inordinate and uncon- 
trollable thirst, which induces a person to drink im- 
moderately of water, is much less liable, however, 

to be experienced, during summer, by the habitual- 
ly temperate, than by the drunkard, or, indeed, by 
those who make use of intoxicating drinks in any 
quantity. ‘The sense of thirst may, also, be greatly 
moderated, first, by the use of succulent fruits, which 
would appear to be furnished by nature so abundantly 


in warm climates, for this very purpose. 2dly, by a 
diet mainly vegetable; and Sdly, by the frequent use 
of the bath, ‘Bat the chief means of avoiding injury 
from the use of water as a drink, in seasons of in- 
tense heat, are, complete and habitual abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, and the moderate use of 
water, the temperature of which is not too much re- 
duced. Water, barely cool, slowly swallowed, will 
very effectually allay thirst, without produeing any in- 
Jurious consequences. Though, at first,it may be found 
insipid, or even disagreeable to the palate, a con- 
tinuance in its use, will, as we know from expe- 
rience, render it even more agreeable than water of 
a low temperature. 


ES 
ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Attempt to burn the British Frigates in the North 
River, in July, 1776. | 


Messrs. Lovresox & send you for in- 
sertion in your paper a correct account of the despe- 
rate attempt to destroy, by means of fire ships, the 
vessels of the enemy in the Hudson, in July, 776. 
Having seen in the Worcester Magazine a narrative 
of that expedition, in the main correct, but inaccurate 
and defective in many particulars, | am induced to 
correct that statement by sending you a detailed ac- 
count of the whole affair. ‘The narrative in the 
Worcester Magazine appears to have been compiled 
from the verbal statement made by Mr. Joseph Bass, 
who I know was attached to the expedition. I pre- 
sume that the inaccuracies admitted into that article 
arose from a wrong recollection of the facts. Being 
one of the small party engaged in that desperate un- 
dertaking, all the circumstances are indelibly im- 
pressed upon my memory, and I can give you them, 
as | think, without addition or omission. 

The fire vessels were an Albany sloop of about 90 
tons burthen, and a schr. of about sixty tons. Un- 
der the superintendence of Commodore ‘upper, 
they were fitted for the expedition at New York, in 
the following manner: The holds of the vessels were 
filled with empty hogsheads, to prevent them from 
sinking in case the enemy’s shot should strike their 
hulls. ‘T'wo troughs were then placed the whole 
length of the deck, one on each side, one end of 
which went through the bulk head of the cabin, at 
which end the train was to be fitted. An opening 
was made in the stern of each vessel, through which 
the man whg fired the train might escape into the 
whale boat that was to be in attendance for that pur- 
pose. 

The troughs were about six inches wide, ten deep, 
and as I said before, extended from the bows to the 
cabin. In each trough was laid a train of mealed 
powder, half'an inch or more in depth, which was 
then covered with wheat straw about twelve inches 
long, dipped if brimstone. The trough was then 
filled with straight black birch twigs, made into 
small fagots 12 or 18 inches in length, and dipped 
into melted rosin. By the side of each trough were 
placed a number of empty barrels, each of which 
was then filled with pitch pine fagots, split fine, and 
covered with melted rosin. ‘T'wo more barrels filled 
with the same materials were placed on each side of 
the mast, and then the whole deck was closely stow- 
ed up to the gunwale with birch twigs dipped in ro- 
sin. Strips of canvass, 6 or 8 inches in width, dipped 
in spirits of turpentine, covered all the standing rig- 
ging from the deck to the mast head, 

‘There were squaresail and spritsail yards to both 
vessels, and a grappling iron fastened to the end of 
each yard, the flying jibboom, and to the gaft and 
main boom with chains that led down, and were 
bolted to the main deck. 


The vessels being in readiness, the command of the 
sloop was given to Thomas Udpike Fosdick, of New 
London, Conn. then an ensign in the company of the 
brave but unfortunate Capt. Nathan Hale and of the 
regiment of Col. Charles Willis’ Continental troops. 
Ensign Fosdick’s crew consisted of Gideon Beeche 
and myself of the same company and regiment as 
above, and Joseph Bass, who was appointed by Com- 
modore ‘Tupper steersman of the whale boat in 
which we were to make our escape. His company 
aud regiment I do not recollect. ‘Che remaining five 
of our crew were from Webb’s regiment—the crew 
of each vessel consisting of nine men. The schoon- 
er was given to Lieut. Thomas, a native of Rhode 
Island, whose christian name I never knew. I do 
not even know to what regiment he belonged, some 
of his men were from Wyly’s regiment. 


Every thing being now in readiness, we started 
from New York up the North River, with alight and 
variable wind. Our progress was very slow, as we 
could not make sail to advantage on account of the 
grappling irons and chains, which, as I have said, 
were affixed to the yards of the vessels. The weather 
at this time was rainy and drizzling. The next day 
after we left New York, we got up the river as far 
as Spiking Devil Creek, where were lying three row 

lleys, which had received orders from General 

ashington to take us in tow and proceed imme- 
diately up the river that night as far as it would be 
safe for them toventure. The night was dark, fog- 
gy and rainy, and when we left Spiking Devil Creek 
in search of the enemy’s ships, we could not discern 
any object at the distance of fifty yards. We steered 
however, for their ships, according to the best of 
our judgment, and while we were under full head- 
way, a stroke from the bell of their frigate, Phoenix, 
apprised the galleys of their danger. They imme- 
diately cast us off, bid us good bye and God speed, 


and made the best of their way down the river, Af- 


ter they left us we steered our course by the sound of 
the ship’s bell, and the sentinel’s cry, of ‘All’s well.’ 

The orders of Com. ‘Tupper were: that Capt. 
Thomas, with his schooner, should keep about one 
hundred yards ahead of Captain Fosdick’s sloop, and 
grapple the bows of the Phinix, while Captain Fos- 
dick should come up and fasten to her stern. Butas 
it happened, Captain Thomas being in advance, came 
first in contact with a tender that was moored in a di- 
rect line ahead of the Phenix. The darkness of the 
night prevented him from showing what vessel it was 
and he was obliged to grapple her and fire his train, 
by which naeans the tender was soon consumed. The 
flames of these two vessels made it as light as day, 
and the enemy’s ships commenced a tremendous 
fire ot cannon and small arms upon our vessel; many 
of their shot struck our hull without doing much in- 
jury. We kept our course and succeeded in grap- 
pling the bows of the Phaenix, amidst the roar ot can- 
non and the volley of small arms from the mari- 
ners. We fired our train, and the sloop remained 
grappled to the Phenix, burning with great fury for 
the space of twenty minutes. At length the enemy 
succeeded in clearing their ship, by cutting their bow 
cable, and then bringing up with their stern anchor, 
by which means the force of the tide separated the 
two vessels; the fire ship drifted to the shore and 
burnt to the water’s edge. We eame off in our boat 
in safety, not a man of us hurt, nor was the boat da- 
maged in the least by the tremendous fire from the 
ships, of volley after volley, and broadside after 
broadside. We had indeed, a hair breadth escape 
from death, for which we are indebted to the kind 
Providence of God, who vouchsafed us a safe return 
to New York, where with joy and mutual rejoicing 
we joined our regiment. 

‘The next day after our arrival in New York, it 
came out in general orders, that these brave men 
who went up the Hudsow in the fire ships, should 
appear at Head Quarters at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Atthe appointed hour we were there, when 
Gen. Washington, coming out of his room, congra- 
tulated us on our escape, thanked us for our services 
and bravery, although we were not fortunate enough 
to burn their ships; and, as a reward of our gallantry, 
gave us each an order on the Paymaster for forty 
dollars. ‘This sum was thankfully received, and go- 
ing to our tents, we spent the evening with our friends 
and fellow-soldiers, in drinking the health of Gen. 
Washington and success to the Independence of 
America! 

Capt. Thomas in his schooner, being, as I said 
before, ahead of our sloop, came down upon a tender 
that was moored just ahead of the Phoenix, and find- 
ing himself unable to get away, grappled her and 
fired his train. —He and his crew were, by no means, 
however, so fortunate in escaping as we were in Capt. 
Fosdick’s boat. ‘lhe weather, as said before, hav- 
ing been wet and drizzly, Capt. Thomes had the 
troughs of his vessel primed anew, for fear some 
dampness had beeu communicated to the powder; 
he also opened the ends of each of them at the bow, 
in order that the trains might be fired at both ends, 
thinking, even in this case, those appointed to fire 
them might make their escape. Mistaken and un- 
fortunate idea! In an instant both he and his men 
were enveloped in flames. ‘Two of the crew, Tho- 
mas Harris of New London, Ct. and Mr. Burns, I 
think of Hartford, succeeded, with great difficulty, in 
getting into the boat, very badly burnt. Capt. ‘Tho- 
mas and three of his men jumped into the river and 
were drowned. Three of his men were in the boat 
at the time of the firing of the train. The disaster 
which befel Capt. Thomas and his erew was whol- 
ly owing to their imprudence, in firing the train at 
both ends. 

Mr. Harris, who was a townsman of mine (he is 
since dead) and myself, have often, when sitting un- 
der our vine and fig-tree, in our native town, talked 
over with swelling hearts, the dreadful dangers 
which surrounded that little band of eighteen men, 
the most of whom are no more. 


STEPHEN HEMPSTEAD, Sen. 


WARM WEATHER REMARKS. 
BY ISREAL ICICLE, 
~ A Lapy’s May.—Of all creatures that infest civi- 
lized society, | know of none more insufferable than 
your smooth faced, flippant young gentlemen, y’elipt 
ladies’ men. ‘They are ever fluttering about the sex, 
like butterflies over a bed of flowers—chattering like 
so many poll-parrots—playing off airs more fantasti- 
cal than monkies and endeavouring by this means to 
display their charms and render themselves objects 
of attraction—I have no patience withthem. A mo- 
dest man is cast altogether in the shade by these 
busy-bodies, he has not the courage to commit the 
egregious fooleries of which he sees them guilty—he 
cannot consent to regard woman as he perceives her 
regarded by them, a mere play-thing, a creature des- 
titate of one particle of common sense, whose great- 
est enjoyments consist in listening to his own solt 
string of nonsense. I often wonder how women can 
harbour such young gentlemen—but so it has been 
from the time of old Burton, who has the following 
passage in his Anatomy of Melancholy, and so it will 
be so long as the offering of flattery is more accepta- 
ble than the tribute of plain spoken truth. Or pro- 
vided they (scholars) keep their wits yet they are 
accounted fools by reason of their carriage, because 
they cannot ride a horse, which every clown can do, 
salute and court agentlewoman, carve at table, cringe 
and make congies, which every common swasher can 
do, they are laughed to scorn and accounted silly fel- 


lows by ladies and gallants.” 


Fourtsu or Juty.—I admire the wisdom of our 
City authorities in their attempt to restrain the fow 
of spirits usual on this day. Reform is the order of 
the day, and surely there is no place where it is more 
needed and where it can more properly be com- 
menced than in the lowest ranks of the people. As 
for the corporation itself, it has the right of preserip- 
tion to ‘* eat drink and be merry” on every public 
celebration, ‘and that right no one dares question. 
Who, indeed would take the office of Alderman or 
Assistant Alderman, if such were not the case? The 
office would go begging. As for the honour of being 
a pshaw! honour isa cheap commodity 
—and not worth the having—but turtle-soup and 
Champaign, at the expense of the public, is two 
tempting an affair to be resisted. The City Corpo- 
ration are too wise to relinquish its prerogative—but 
not too wise to make the experiment on others of 
celebrating the anniversary of our independence 
without the aid of drinkables, The experiment may 
succeed, though a hazardous one—if it does, may we 
not reasonably expect that the example will hereafter 
be followed by those who have been instrumental in 
effecting it? 

Music.—How feeble are all the attempts of man 
to rival the works of nature! He has invented a 
host of instruments of the simplest as well as of the 
most complex construction to produce melodious 
sounds, and yet all his labour and ingenuity shrink 
into nothing before the matchless workmanship ot 
God. The organ with its ten-thousand pipes can- 
not discourse such sweet strains as the nightingale 
pours forth from its little instrumental throat. ‘*‘ He 
that at midnight,” says old Isaac Walton in hisCom- 
plete Angler, speaking of this songster, ‘* when the 
very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the na- 
tural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling 
of her voice, might well be lifted up above the earth, 
and say, ‘Lord, what music hast thou provided for 
the saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on earth?’ ” 

WaALKING.—Itis acommon remark and a true one, 
that you may know a man by his gait. There is 
something characteristic in almost every person’s 
manner of walking. One goes with slow and solema 
footsteps and measured tread—he is a man of serious 
habits and reflection—another hurries along with 
straight-forward impetuosity—he recognises no one 
—he is a man of business—be careful how you cross 
his path; he may chance to run against you. Sallust, 
in his description of Cataline, remarks that he mov- 
ed with the silent tread of a conspirator. Have you 
never seen such a one stealing noiselessly through 
the streets, his hat slouched over his eyes which are 
just elevated upon youas you pass him—TI could de- 
tect such a man as far as 1 could seehim. In short, 
give me the peculiarities of a man’s gait, and I will 
sketch you out his character, provided there are any 
traits by which the man may be distinguished. Many 
persons shuffle along through the world in so un- 
meaning a way, that it might puzzle a necromancer 
to divine their characters. ‘This is the usual case in 
cities, where the leaders of the fashions adopt a cer 
tain method of walking, which is copied by all their 
followers. ‘Take the whole caravan of Broadway ex- 

uisites and trot them out at Tattersall’s; my word 
or it, the best judge on the stand will not be able to 
detect the slightest difference in their gait. They 
will each raise the foot just so high from the ground 
—carry it forward to just such a clistance, and place 
it again on the ground at the same angle--and this 
they will tell you is the fashionable way of walking, 
and that no gentleman walks otherwise. 

Sunser.—Who is there who has ever looked up 
to the “golden gates of the resplendent West”—and 
beheld them arrayed in all their magnificence, and 
watched the beautiful departure of the God of day, 
and has not filt himself lifted from earth to heaven 
and his feelings spiritualized by the contemplation of 
ihescene? ‘The glories of sunset can be seen and en- 
joyed in their greatest fulness only in the country. 
‘The winds are now hushed among the foliage—the 
birds of heaven have ceased their warbling—the voice 
of the labourer is no longer heard—silence hangslike 
a canopy upon the scene. At such a season, go walk 
abroad in the country—earry along with you no book 
to aid your reflections—go alone or with a friend— 
let your heart be open to the influence of the seene— 
let its home-felt delights rise up unrepressed—resign 
yourself freely and entirely tu the emotions of your 
own bosom—-and if you have not been too far cor- 
rupted and contaminated by intercourse with the 
world, you will return a better, happier, holier man. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 


WomeEN.—That there is a very con- 
siderable difference in the appearance of the female 
sex in the northern and southern parts of Spain, has 
been remarked by most travellers. I do not know 
whence the Andalusian beauties—fair ones I cannot 
call them—have derived that warm tint, and coal- 
black expression of eye, which so strdngly charac- 
terize them. Many have imagined that it has been 
oceasioned by the Moorish blood in their veins, and 
their features certainly are often decidedly Moorish; 
but, at the same time, they are darker in their com- 
plexions than the Moorish women of the present 
day, who certainly are not lighter than the old Moors 
of Spain. However this may be, the women of An- 
dalusia, deep brunettes as they are, are as superior 
to the females of other parts of Spain as those of 


Cadiz shine above all the rest. The belle of the 
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PHILADELPHIA “ALBUM. 


latter city is remarkable not only for her dress, and 
the taste with which every part of it is made, but for 
the way in which it is put on; and whether you look 
at the disposition of her mantilla, or the rest of her 


attire, every thing sits well and looks well. She is | ha 


distinguished, as Spanish women generally are, by 
that peculiar neatness of her feet which the French 
comprehend in the term bien chaussee, and which, 
from the care and attention bestowed upon them, al- 
ways look well, though the plump and fleshy swell- 
ing roundness of her foot, which is considered a 
beauty in Spain, would probably not be esteemed so 
with us; while her legs and ankles, also, though well 
turned, display rather too much muscular power to 
come within our ideas of grace. A Cadiz lady 
would, however, be considered everywhere as a re- 
markably well-made person, not only from the beau- 
ty of her waist, but her general tournure ; while her 
swelling bosom and finely-rounded limbs contrast 
very agreeably with those sharp, angular points, 
which one is so apt to come in contact with in our 
country, resulting from coldness of climate, consti- 
tution, or other causes. An Andalusian lady never 
looks so well as at mass; and nowhere does she look 
so bewitching. How can one regard her without 
emotion, when, attired wholly in black, and enve- 
loped in her graceful mantilla, she advances up the 
aisle, and kneeling down on the cold marble, offers 
up her silent adorations with mingled fervour and 
simplicity, her dark eye flashing through the rich 
fringe oft her head dress ? How far more interesting, 
and how superior does she then appear to a belle of 
other countries, who, put together in the height of 
the mode, repairs to her well-situated pew in the 
gallery of some fashionable Sunday exhibition, call- 
ed a chapel, as she would to her box at the opera, 
and, instead of raising her eyes to an object above, 
casts them upon an unworthy one below, while she 
freely subjects her person to the welcome gaze of 
empty beaux or powdered footmen, a spectacle of 
— and folly !—Capel Brooke’s Sketches in 

in. 

"ahi of the Pasha of Egypt.—No one has 
attempted to conceal that there is in the temper of 
Mahommed Ali, intermingled with many good qua- 
lities a deep tincture of barbarism and Sereeasin 
Impatient of opposition, and even of delay, he occa- 
sionally gives himself up to the most violent bursts 
of passion; and in such moments there is hardly an 
eruelty which he will not perpetrate or command. 
For instance, some time ago he had ordered that the 
dollar should pass for a fixed number of piastres, and 
it was mentioned in his presence that the rate was 
not strictly followed. His re oe expressed some 
doubt of the fact, when the hea carelessly 
observed that a Jew broker, whom he named, hada 
few days before exchanged dollars for him at the 
rate asserted.—‘*‘ Let him be hanged immediately,”’ 
exclaimed the Pasha! The interpreter, an old and 
favourite servant, threw himself at his sovereign’s 
feet, deprecating his own folly, and imploring par- 
don for the wretched culprit. But all intercession 
was in vain; the viceroy said his orders must not be 
disregarded, and the unfortunate Jew was led to his 
death. But the master of Egypt is not at all times 
so ferocious, For example, when Mrs. Lushington 
was at Alexandria, intelligence was brought to him 
that a small fort at the entrance of the harbour had 
been taken possession of by certain Franks, and that 
the Turks belonging to it had been made prisoners. 
Some consternation prevailed among his people, but 
instead of being angry he laughed heartily, and 


- swearing by his two eyes—his favourite oath—that 


they must be English sailors, he directed his inter- 
reter to write to their captain, to order his men on 

Sead ship again. Upon inquiry it proved as the 

Pasha had anticipated; the men had landed, got 
drunk, and crowned their liberty by seizing on the 
fort, and confining the unfortunate Turks, who, indo- 

lently smoking their pipes, never could have antici- 

pated such an attack in time of profound peace.— 
He evinced equal self-command, and still more mag- 

nanimity, when he first heard of the event which 

destroyed his infant navy and humbled his power. 

We allude to the battle of Navarino. He had not 
finished the perusal of the unwelcome despatches, 

when he desired a European consul to assure his 
countrymen and all the other Frauks that they should 

aot be molested, and they might pursue their wont- 
ed occupations in perfect security. Among the ships 
lying in the harbour was the wreck of one of the Pa- 
sha’s own vessels. The captain had committed some 
crime which was represented by his crew to the 

viceroy, who ordered him immediately on shore to 
answer his aceusers. Knowing his guilt he pretended 
sickness, till a second message from the same quar- 
ter,left him no alternative; and unable longer to 
evade his fate, he sent all his crew ashore, and call- 
ing to an old and faithful servant, the only person on 
board, he bade him jump out of the port into the sea; 
at the same time having loaded two pistols, he fired 
into the magazine, and blew up the ship and himself 
together. When the story was related to the Pasha, 
he said, ‘‘ These are Frank customs; this is dying 
like an Englishman.” 

That Mahommed Ali isa despot, and even in some 
respects a barbarian, cannot be denied; but there is, 
notwithstanding, in all his institutions, so much of 
wisdom and patriotism, that he unquestionably de- 
serves to occupy a high place among those adventur- 
ers who have so wel — by revolutions as to 
place themselves on a throne. His ambition, though 
dishonoured by the means which he has occasionally 
found it necessary to adopt, is, upon the whole, of 
the right kind, and has all along been directed to 


the promotion of national welfare rather than to his 
own personal dizement. If he has dyed his 
hands in blood, it has been in that of the worst 
enemies of Egypt; and if he has in numerous cases 
d recourse to arbitrary government, his object, it 
must be acknowledged, has ever been the security 
and improvement of the distracted country over 
which it has been his lot to preside.x—Egypt: Edin- 
burg Cabinet ar 

Mahmoud, the Idol Destroyer.—Having placed 
guards round the walls and at the gates of Sumnaut, 
Mahmoud entered, accompanied by his sons and a 
few of his nobles and principal attendants, On ap- 
proaching the temple he saw a superb edifice built 
of hewn stone. Its lofty roof was supported by fifty- 
six pillars, curiously carved and set with precious 
stones. In the centre of the hall was Somnat, a stone 
idol, five yards in height, two of which were sunk in 
the ground. ‘The King approaching the image rais- 
ed his mace, and struck off its nose. He ordered 
two pieces of the idol to be broken off and sent to 
Ghizney, that one might be thrown at the threshold 
of the public mosque, and the other at the court door 
of his own palace. ‘I'wo more fragments were re- 
served to be sent to Mecca and Medina. It isa well 
authenticated fact, that when Mahmoud was thus 
employed in destroying this idol, a crowd of Brah- 
mins petitioned his attendants, and offered a quantity 
of gold if the King would desist from further muti- 
lation. His officers endeavoured to persuade him 
to accept of the money; for they saidthat break- 
ing one idol would not do away with idolatry alto- 
gether; that therefore it could serve no purpose to 
destroy the image entirely; but that such a sum of 
money, given in charity among true believers, would 
be a meritorious act. The king acknowledged that 
there might be reason in what they said; but replied 
that if he should consent to such a measure, his name 
would be handed down to posterity as ‘*Mahmoud, 
the idol-seller;”’ whereas he was desirous to be known 
as ‘‘Mahmoud, the idol-destroyer;” he therefore di- 
rected the troops to proceed in their work. The 
next blow opened the belly of Somnat, which was 
hollow, and discovered a quantity of diamonds, ru- 
bies, and pearls, of much greater value than the 
amount which the Brahmins had offered.—Family 
Library, No. XV., Gleig’s History of India. 

Did Harold escape after the Batile of Hastings? — 
Amongst the loathsome heaps ofthe unburied, Harold 
was sought for, but sought in vain. Harold could 
not possibly be discovered—no trace of Harold was 
to be found; and as the last hope of identifying his 
remains, his followers suggested that possibly his 
beloved Editha might be able to recognise the fea- 
tures so familiar to her affections. Osgood went 
back to Waltham, and returned with Editha, and 
the two canons and the weeping woman resumed 
their miserable task in the charnel field. A ghastly, 
mutilated corpse was selected by Editha, and convey- 
ed te Waltham. as the body of Harold; and there en- 
tombed at the’east end of the choir, with great honor 
and solemnity, many Norman nobles assisting in the 
requiem. Years afterwards, when the Norman yoke 
pressed heavily upon the English, andthe battle of 
Hastings had become a tale of sorrow, which old 
men narrated by the light of the embers, until warn- 
ed to silence by the sullen tolling of the curfew, 
there was a decrepit anchorite, who inhabited a cell 
near the Abbey of St. John at Chester. This recluse, 
deeply scarred, and blinded in his left eye, lived in 
Strict penitence and seclusion. Henry L. once visit- 
ed the aged Hermit, and had a long private discourse 
with him; and, on hisdeath bed, he declared to the 
attendant monks, that he was Harold. As the story 
is transmitted to us, he had been secretly conveyed 
from the field to a castle, probably of Dover, where 
he continued concealed until he had the means of 
reaching the sanctuary where he expired.—History 
of England; Family Library. 

Provisions of Creatures for their Young.—lIt is 
very pleasing to observe the provisions that are made 
by creatures for the security, and, in many cases, 
comfort of their young: we see the land-birds collect 
a variety of materials, and, where requisite, of warm 
substances, to shelter their broods. Others require 
no such provision. ‘The water-birds provide down 
from their bodies to line their nests: vegetable mat- 
ters would soon become damp, but this plumage con- 
tracts little moisture, and hence the eggs are kept dry 
in humid situations. The stop, or nest of a rabbit, is 
a very conspicuous instance of maternal care: the mo- 
ther plucking off nearly all the hair and fur from her 
stomach, and mingling it with short dry grass, forms 
a mass of materials for the comfort of her young ones, 
securing them in it with great art, and visiting them, 
with the utmost vigilance and caution. The insect 
weaves up the hair of its skin to form a covering, a 
web of cotton or silk impervious to the contingencies 
of the weather—all tending to the security and well- 
being of its young; manifesting the deep and settled 
affection for its offspring impressed by the Creator 
upon the parent, in whatever grade or state it may 
be placed; ** for even the sea monsters drew out the 
breast.” —Journal of a Naturalist. ‘Third Edition. 

The following account has been presented to the 
Academy of Sciences, in Paris, of the measures 
adopted during the last-two years for the improve- 
ment of the food of paupers, by introducing the use 
of gelatine matter extracted from bones. An appa- 


ratus for extracting it from bones, has been fitted | 


up at the hospital St. Louis and at the Hotel Dieu.— 
They use 28 kilogrammes of hones daily at the for- 
mer, and 30 at the latter establishment, with this dis- 


tinction, that the bones at the Hotel Dieu have pre- 
viously been boiled twice in the copper, a process 


which makes a marked difference in the quantity of 

se extracted. apparatus at the hospital 
t. Louis has already been at work for 568 days, and 
has produced 1,052 kilogrammes of grease, and 
512,100 rations of the gelatine matter. The 
has been going on 424 days at the Hotel Dieu, and 
the produce has been 514 kilogrammes of grease, and 
402,800 rations of the gelatine matter. Thus, by 
using merely the bones of the butcher’s meat con- 
sumed in the Hospitals, they have procured a supply 
of 1,565 kilogrammes of grease, and 914,900 rations 
of a very nutritious substance. The two apparatus 
have already furnished as much good of animal mat- 
ter to the hospitals as could be found in 38,268 kilo- 
grammes of butcher’s meat. On the other hand, and 
considering only the gelatinous solution procured in 
this manner, and the preparation of soup from it, it 
would be necessary, in order to get at the same re- 
sult, to use 228,725 kilogrammes of butcher’s meat, 
or the entire produce of 762 oxen. 

The hat worn by Mr. Warde, in his personation of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, at Covent Garden Theatre, is 
the identical hat worn by the hero himself. It was 
borrowed of the Gentleman to whom it belongs, who 
is a resident in Paris, under a solemn injunction to 
return it at the end of the season. 


A HOUSEHOLD RECEIPT OF THE YEAR. 
1660. 

** Take a goose, or duck, or some such lively erea- 
ture, pull off her feathers, only head and neck must 
be spared; make a fire round ‘about her so that the 
smoke may not choke, nor the fire burn her too 
soon; when she roasteth and consumeth inwardly, 
wet her head with a wet sponge, and when you see 
her giddy with running and begin to stumble, she 
isroasted enough. Then take her up, set her before 

uests—and she will ery as you cut any part off 
rom her, and will be almost eaten up before she be 
dead; it is mighty pleasant to behold !” 


SUMMAB. 


SELECT POETRY 


I STOOD AMID THE GLITTERING THRONG. 
BY T. H. BAYLEY. 


I stood amid the glittering throng— 
I heard a voice—its tones were sweet ; 
I turned to see from whence they came, 
And gazed on all [ longed to meet! 
She wasa fair and gentle girl, 
- Her bright smile greeted me by chance ; 
1 whispered low—I took her hand— 
I led her forth to dance! 


There was but little space to move, 
So closely all were drawn ; 

Yet she was light of heart and step, 
And graceful as a fawn. 

A virgin flower gemm'd her hair, 
Her beauty to enhance, 

She was the star of all who stood 
In that close cottage dance. " 

I've moved since then in princely halls, 
I tread them even now— 

I hold in mine the hand of one> 
With coronetted brow. 

And I may seem to court HER smile, 
And seem to heed ner glance; 

But my HEART and THOUVGHTs still wander home 
To that sweet country dance. 

Oft when I sleep, a melody 
Comes rushing on my brain; 

And the light music of that night 
Is greeting me again. 

I take her still small hand in mine, 
Amid my blissful trance: 

And once more—vision worth a world!— 
Ilead her forth to dance, 


THE SABBATH BELL—BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Where mid the crowded city glide 

The gorgeous trains of pomp and pride, 

Till even the labouring pavement groans 

As folly’s surges wear the stones, 

And through the reeking air doth rise 

The tide of fashion’s heartless sighs, 

Whatspeaks from tower and turret fair, 
With solemn knell, 

To break the tyramny of care, 

And fearless warn the proud to prayer 7— . 
The Sabbath bell. 


From yonder cottage-homes where meet 
Round the low eaves the woodbine sweet, 
And the young vine-flower peering through 
The rustic rose-hedge, rich with dew, 
Pours on each passing zephyr’s breast 
A gush of fragrance pure and blest, 
What lures gay childhood’s throng away ? 
Why quit they thus at oa ray 
Their sweet sequester'd dell 
What guides them to God’s temple-door, 
Their holy lessons conning o'er ?— 
The Sabbath bell. 


The chasten’d spirit worn with care, 
‘That scarce can lift its burden’d prayer 

Above the host of ills that thrust 
Its broken pinion down to dust, ‘ 
That loves the path where faith doth rise 
In contemplation to the skies, 
Yet crushed beneath a rugged chain 
Betakes it to its task again. 

What bids its sacred rapture swell, 
And brings, though sorrow lift the rod, 
Communion with its Father-God?— 

The Sabbath bell. } 


And thou, whose glance of rapid ray 
Does lightly scan this simple lay, 
When to thine eye yon astral spark, 
And earthly skies and suns are dark, 
What to the fair and lighted hall 
Where cherish’d friends hold festival, 
What to the pensive, listening ear 
The tidings of thy death shall tell? 
The summon to thy lowly bier, 
The bursting sigh, the bitter tear 7— 
The Sabbath bell. 


GOD FILLS [IMMENSITY. 


I’ve sailed o’er the ocean, I’ ve roamed round the earth 
And left far behind me the land of my birth: 
Arabia’s deserts I’ve trod in despair, 

But never forgot that ‘* My Maker was there.” 


When alone in the forest, all drenched with rain, 
I’ve sought for a shelter, but sought it in vain; 

I’ve looked toward the heaven, being fully aware 
That the rock of my safety, ** My Maker was there.” 


When on the wild shore my vessel was cast, 

I counted each hour, and believed it the last: 

I thought on that Power who had kept me with care, 
Remembering with pleasure, ‘‘ My Maker was there.’ 


When the storm and the tempest have clouded the sky, 
And the flash of the lightning has reached from on high, 
I’ve heard in the thunder a voice to declare, 

*T was wicked to fear, for ‘‘ My Maker was there."’ 


When sickness had seized me, and hope fled away, 
My body a victim to lingering decay, 

My soul filled with page, ooee heaven its prayer, 
And I felt reassured that ‘* My Maker was there.”’ 


Now my dangers are past, and my wanderings o'er, 
I’ve returned once again to my own native shore! 
To the altar of mercy I'll ever repair 


And offer my vows to “‘ My Maker who's there.”? 


When the angel shall sound the last trumpet with might; 
When the earth and the skies shall be shrouded in night, 
And destruction shall seize all that’s lovely and fair, 

I still will believe that ‘‘ My Maker is there.”’ 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Livingston, Mr. 
GARRET V. WILSON, to Miss MATILDAC. RAMSEY, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Ames, of George- 
town, Mr. WM. L. CHANDLER, of Frederickburg, Va. 
to Miss AVELINE MACKEY, of thiscity. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev, Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
JOSEPH I. BISHOP, to Miss MARY WEATHERBY, 
both of Southwark. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
BENJ. F. FORBES, of this city, to Miss ANNA RILEY, 
of Southwark. 

On the 14th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Connell, Mr. 
pg O'NEILL, to Miss MARGARET NAGLE, both of 
this city. 

On Thursday, 7th instant, by Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. 
WM. JEFFRIES, to Miss ADELINE M‘MINN, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
-- r. ROBERT COOPER, to Miss REBECCA GRAY, all of 
this city. 

On the 3d of June, by the Rev. J. L. Grant, Mr. CHAS. 
M‘NEAL, to Miss REBECCA KRIER, all of this city. 

On Thursday, 7th inst. by the Rev. John L.Grant, Mr. 
JOHN M. JONES, to Miss LOUISA BASTIAN. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
WM. TENBRINK, to Miss ELIZABETH CLIFTON, 
both of Southwark. 

In Zanesville, Ohio, on the 30th ult. Mr. ASAHEL 
HARVEY, one of the publishers of the Ontario Reposito- 
ry, to Miss EVELINE, ars, wa of Mr. John Hall. 

By the Rev. George Chandler, on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
ANDREW GILMER, to Miss ELIZABETH SWAIL. 

By the same, on Wednesday evening, Mr. SAMUEL 
KENNEDY, to Miss LILLY ANN HAMILTON. 

At Wilmington, on Wednesday evening, by the Rev. 
Robt. Adair, Mr. ALEXANDER PATTON, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss LETITIA V. JACKSON, of Wilmington. 

In Washington City, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Johns, PHLLIP HENRY ECHOLS, Esq. of Monticello, 
Georgia, to Miss MARGARET L. M. BERRIEN, daughter 
of John Macpherson Berrien, Esq. of Georgia. 

On the 3d of July, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. SAMUEL 
MERVIN, to Miss MARGARET MERVINE, both of this 
city. 

By the same, on the 18th May, Mr. JOSEPH JONES, 
to Miss MARTHA ASKWITH, both of this city. 

On the 23d June, at Prarie de Rose, Clay county, Mis- 
souri, by the Rev. Mr. Edwards, Lieut. GEORGE W. 
WATERS, of the U.S. Army, to Miss LETITIA ISRAEL, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Monday evening, Ieth inst. by the Rev. M. Force, 
Mr. MATHEW H. ELSEGOOD, tothe amible and accom- 
lished Miss SARAH A. daughter of the late Mr, Jacob 
Betchel. Esq. all of this city. 

On Thursday, 14th inst. by Mr. James Taylor, Mr. JOS. 
A. JAMES, to Miss MARY J. MURRAY, all of this city. 


DIED; 

On Thursday afternoon, Mrs. MARY M. HUBER, wife 
of Henry Huber, Sen. in the 68th year of her age. 

On Wednesday, the 13th inst. Miss REBECCA MIL- 
LER. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. HANNAH HENDER- 
SON, in the 72d year of her age. : 

On the morning of the 13th inst. after a severe illness, 
CHARLES C. W. PIERIE. 

On Goat Hill, near Lambertsville, on the 6th inst. COR- 
NELIUS CORYELL, formerly the proprietor of Coryell’s 
Ferry, across the Delaware. He had just entered his 99th 
year, having been born 27th June, 1733. Mr. C. was an 
ardent whig of the revolution, and retained a decided re- 
collection of the various scenes be had passed through, 
until his last hours. 

In Egypt, Mr. JAS. MAZE, of the house of Peter Maze 
& Sons, of Bristol, England. He fell while endeavouring 
to ascend one of the pyramids, and expired immediately. 

On the 7th inst. near Gettysburg, Pa. WM. GILL 
LAND, Esq. in the 79th year of his age: Mr. G. wasa 
soldier of the revolution zone subsequently, for many years 
a member of the State Senate. 

On Saturday night, 16th instant, Miss ELIZABETH C. 
daughter of Wm. B. and Elizabeth Mott, in the 21st year 
of her age. 

On Saturday, 16th inst. PETER PENN GASKELL, Esq. 
in the 68th year of his age. 


wy Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 


description executed with neatness,aceuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 
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